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PHYLLIS  SCHLAFLY 

Hard-hittinfi,  nationally  known  conservative  writer 
who  isn't  afraid  to  take  a  stand  on  the  social  and 
political  issues  of  the  day.  Two  columns  per  week, 
scanner-ready. 


SPORTSQLIZ 

By  Dick  and  Don  Wrifjht.  A  cleverly  drawn  and 
thoroufihly  researched  feature  desiftned  htr  sports 
pastes  or  as  a  classified  ad  sales  ftimmick.  Five, 
one-column  drawiiifts  per  week. 


YVONNE  BRATHWAITE  BL  RKE 

A  member  of  the  Black  Caucus  in  the  I  .S.  (^on- 
{jress,  she  is  a  proponent  of  the  liberal  viewpoint 
and  a  responsible  spokeswoman  for  the  black  com¬ 
munity.  One  column  per  week,  scanner-ready. 

RALPH  DE  TOLEDANO 

\Sell-known  conservative  columnist  with  the  in¬ 
sider's  lowdown  on  ashington,  D.C..  happenings. 
Three  columns  per  week,  scanner-ready. 

CB  SENDER 

By  Michael  J.  Mcf^ormack.  An  informative  and 
authoritative  column  which  will  keep  the  CB  Ra¬ 
dio  huffs  in  your  area  in  touch  with  all  the  latest 
developments.  One  column  per  week,  scanner- 
ready. 

CB  RIDER 

By  Dave  Fulwiler.  A  comic  strip  loaded  with  CB 
jargon,  truckers,  hears  and  laughs.  Six  comic 
strips  per  week. 

THLMBNAILS 

By  Bob  Englehart,  nationally  known  editorial  car¬ 
toonist.  It’s  Americana  on  the  funny  side.  Six,  two- 
column  panels  per  week. 


CARTOONS  &  CARICATI  RES 

By  Dick  Vtright.  Incisive  editorial  cartoons  and 
superb  caricatures  of  the  day’s  top  newsmakers. 
An  unbeatable  combination  by  one  of  the  top  news- 
t»aper  cart(Ktnists  around.  Editorial  cartoons;  3  or 
4  per  week  in  3-  and  4-column  widths.  Caricatures: 
2  or  3  t>er  week  in  V2-  and  1-column  widths. 

ALEX  IN  WONDERLAND 

By  Boh  Cordray,  creator  of  the  comic  strip  Smid¬ 
gens.  (Guaranteed  chuckles  from  the  master.  Six 
comic  strips  per  week. 

BUSINESS  CIRCLES 

By  Bernard  Lansky.  Harpoons  your  funny  hone 
while  it  lampoons  the  corporate  structure.  Per¬ 
fect  for  the  financial  page.  Five,  two-column  panels 
per  week. 

OF  COURSE,  A  HORSE 

By  Don  Blazer.  Practical,  down-to-earth  advice 
on  horse  care  and  training,  spiced  with  horse 
laughs  and  ecjuine  lore.  One  column  per  week, 
scanner-ready. 
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commitment  to  back  up  its  grow¬ 
ing  sales  in  the  U.S.  and  Canadian 
markets. 


shop,  electrical  shop,  sheet  metal  shop  and  a 
complete  inventory  of  all  parts  for  FERAG  Mailroom 
Equipment. 

Long  known  for  the  finest  mailroom  equipment  in 
the  world  and  as  the  leading  supplier  of  mailrooms 


No  other  mailroom  equipment  compares  with 
FERAG  in  speed,  efficiency,  durability  and  economy 
. . .  conveyors,  counter  stackers,  totalizing  systems, 
diverters,  programming  units ...  in  fact,  everything  to 
fill  the  mailroom  needs  of  small  circulation  weeklies 


throughout  Europe,  FERAG  has  now  made  a  total  to  giant  metropolitan  dailies,  tabloid  or  broadsheet. 


FERAG,  INC.  KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE  BRISTOL,  PA.  19007  (215)  788-0892  TELEX  834743 


Newsbriefs 


C.  S.  McKee  &  Co.,  Inc.,  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  is  withdrawing  from  the  institutional  research  bus¬ 
iness  and  the  Lee  E.  Dirks  Division  will  become  affiliated 
under  another  name  July  1  with  Alliance  One  Institutional 
Services.  Inc.,  a  service  of  Colin,  Hochstein  Co.,  also  a 
member  of  NYSE. 

The  Dirks  unit  has  provided  financial  analyses  and  reports 
for  the  newspaper  business,  particularly  of  the  public  com¬ 
panies,  and  also  conducted  financial  forums  for  newspaper 
executives. 

Lee  Dirks,  who  was  senior  vice  president  of  McKee,  an¬ 
nounced  “he  has  decided  to  explore  various  opportunities 
outside  of  the  security  business”  and  will  disclose  his  plans 
at  a  later  date. 

The  newspaper  research  unit  will  be  directed  by  John 
Morton  who  has  been  Dirks’  associate  for  four  and  a  half 
years  and  previously  10  years  in  the  newspaper  business.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  Bob  Lane,  the  unit  statistician. 

The  Dirks  newspaper  industry  research  service  will  issue 
an  abbreviated  report  this  week  and  will  resume  its  full 
report  in  July. 

*  ♦  * 

William  Esty  agency  has  scheduled  a  black  and  white  page 
ad  for  Camel  Filters  in  Family  Weekly  on  July  18  that  uses  an 
‘Iron-On’  heat  transfer  of  the  brand’s  well-known  mus¬ 
tachioed  male  model.  Research  on  an  identical  ad  tested  in 
San  Diego,  indicated  to  the  agency  “significant  high  follow¬ 
ing  day  recall  for  a  cigaret  advertisement  and  intent  to  use,” 
FW  said.  Following  insertion  in  FW,  the  ad  will  appear  in 
Parade  and  selected  local  markets. 

*  *  * 

A  high-speed,  1,200  words  per  minute,  news  service  is  being 
offered  by  Associated  Press  to  member  newspapers  in  the 
medium  and  small-size  circulation  range  in  computer- 
compatible  form.  The  service,  DataStream  IB,  will  provide 
the  Interbureau  Wire  copy,  currently  the  primary  single¬ 
circuit  TTS  service,  plus  state  wires.  Supplemental  regional 
sports  circuits  can  be  added  to  the  service.  All  are  transmit¬ 
ted  now  at  66  wpm.  Although  purely  electronic  editing  of 
Datastream  IB  is  envisaged,  high-speed  Teletype  M40  prin¬ 
ters  will  be  available  at  extra  charge  for  papers  desiring  hard 
copy.  TTS  tape  will  not  be  available.  Transmission  will  be  in 
unjustified  form. 

*  «  ♦ 

Striking  Time  Inc.  employes  voted  June  22  to  accept  an  offer 
made  by  management  when  they  walked  out  June  2.  All  the 
magazines  affected  by  the  strike  continued  to  publish  during 
the  strike  by  about  623  of  the  1 ,052  editorial  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  employe  members  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York.  Under  the  2-year  contract  accepted  by  the  strikers  by 
a  vote  of  41 1  to  31,  those  earning  under  $10,000  will  receive 
raises  of  $1,225  over  two  years  and  those  between  $20,000 
and  $22,000  a  year  will  receive  raises  of  $1,925  over  the 
two-year  period.  Management  retained  the  right  to  award  the 
raises  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  excellence  as  well  as  on 
formula.  The  guild  dropped  its  demands  for  job  security  and 
improved  pensions.  The  main  controversy  had  been  over  the 
guild’s  demand  for  an  across-the-board  increase.  A  Time 
spokesman  said  41.4%  of  Time’s  approximately  2,500 
employes  earn  more  than  $22,000  a  year.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  Time  Inc.  had  been  involved  in  a  Guild  strike.  Publica¬ 
tion  of  Time,  Sports  Illustrated,  People,  Money  and  Fortune 
were  put  out  on  time  by  executives  and  senior  editors. 

9k  *  ♦ 

Media  General  reported  a  new  record  in  first  quarter  earn¬ 
ings  with  net  income  of  $3,227,000,  up  11.3%  over  the 
$2,899,000  reported  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Net 
income  per  share  was  44  cents  versus  40  cents  last  year. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


JULY 

1-5 — National  Press  Photographers  Association  30th  annual  convention 
and  seminar,  Stouffer’s  Atlanta  Inn,  Atlanta. 

8-10 — Virginia  Press  Association  annual  meeting.  Hospitality  House,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg. 

12-15 — Democratic  National  Convention,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York. 

15-17 — ^Alabama  Press  Association,  convention.  Gulf  State  Lodge,  Gulf 
Shores. 

15-17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  meeting,  Rosario  Re¬ 
sort,  Orcas  Island,  Washington. 

15-17 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Blockade  Runner,  Wrightsville 
Beach. 

15-17 — Michigan  Press  Association  meeting.  Shanty  Creek,  Bellaire. 
18-21 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  summer  meet¬ 
ing,  Marriott,  Philadelphia. 

21-24 — Georgia  Press  Association  convention,  Jekyll  Island. 

21-24 — INPA/NNA  Promotion  Seminar  for  Community  Newspapers, 
O'Hare  Marriott,  Chicago. 

25-28 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop.  Newspaper  Budgeting  and  Financial 
Management,  Atlanta. 

25- 29 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  77th  annual  sales 

conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

26- 29 — OCR  Users  Association,  biannual  conference.  Continental  Plaza 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

31 -Aug.  3 — ^Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  convention.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 


AUGUST 

8-13 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Dunfey's  Resort,  Hyannis,  Cape 
Cod,  Mass. 

8-14 — Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  Institute  jointly  sponsored  by  PNPA 
Foundation  and  Shippensburg  State  College,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

11- 15 — Canadian  Community  Newspaper  Association,  convention.  Hotel 

Nova  Scotia,  Halifax. 

12- 14 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  board  meeting, 

Marriott,  Berkeley. 

15- 18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  conference, 

Dunfey's  Inn,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

16- 20 — Republican  National  Convention,  Kemper  Arena,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

22- 24 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  meeting,  Bahia  Mar  Resort 

Hotel,  South  Padre  Island. 

23- 26 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  board  meeting,  Greenbrier,  White 

Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

29-31 — SNPA  Production  Conference,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

29-Sept.  1 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar.  Regulations  of  Public  Utilities, 
Lexington,  Va. 


SEPTEMBER 

7-9 — Music  Critics  Association.  Inc.,  annual  meeting,  Kennedy  Center, 
Washington,  D.C. 

9-11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic, 
Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn. 

11-12 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  production  conference, 
Sheraton  Eagle  Bay  Inn,  Ossining. 

14 -  Canadian  Press,  board  meeting,  St.  John's,  Nfid. 

15- 16— -Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  board  meet¬ 

ings,  St.  Jihn's,  NfId. 

16- 17 — Allied  Publishers,  meeting.  Big  Sky,  Montana. 

17- 19 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  conference.  Carousel 

Hotel.  Ocean  City,  Md. 

23-26— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Town  and  Country 
Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

25-28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  convention,  Otesaga 
Hotel.  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

29-OcL  1 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  convention, 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge  and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 
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Those  sex  scandals 

Newspaper  editors  are  going  through  some  soul-searching 
as  to  how  far  their  reporters  should  be  permitted  to  reach  to 
dig  out  and  print  the  sexual  habits  of  persons  both  private 
and  public.  If  they  aren’t,  they  should  be. 

For  years  the  private  lives  of  elected  and  appointed  offi¬ 
cials  in  Washington  were  matters  of  common  gossip  but  they 
rarely  appeared  in  print.  Now,  we  seem  to  have  turned  full 
circle  to  the  point  where  allegations  of  sexual  misbehavior 
get  printed  just  because  someone  said  it  was  so.  Publicity 
seekers  seem  to  be  making  suckers  out  of  experienced 
newsmen. 

“Now-it-can-be-told”  stories  of  previous  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  been  proliferating  some  of  them  based 
on  first  person  allegations  without  corroboration.  Everyone 
seems  to  agree  the  private  lives  of  Presidents  are  fair  game. 

The  current  rash  of  sex  stories  involving  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  started  with  the  revelations  by  the  Washington  Post  of 
the  Ray-Hayes  liaison.  Justification  for  breaking  this  story 
was  the  suggestion  of  abuse  of  the  public  payroll  for  immoral 
purposes.  That  has  not  necessarily  applied  to  later  stories 
involving  others. 

Ben  Bradlee,  editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  in  a  personal 
column  this  week  explained  “the  standards  of  relevance 
and  reliability  we  try  to  follow  in  reporting  the  private  lives 
of  public  figures.”  The  reason  for  the  explanation  was  the 
rejection  by  the  Post  of  a  Jack  Anderson  column  containing 
charges  of  seduction  of  an  unnamed  “voluptuous  con¬ 
stituent”  by  a  prominent  Senator.  Bradlee  said:  “Public  per¬ 
sons’  private  lives  tend  to  be  their  own  business  unless  their 
personal  conduct  is  alleged  to  violate  the  law  or  interfere 
with  performance  of  the  public  job.”  A  Post  reporter  tracked 
down  the  woman  whose  allegations  as  well  as  her  creden¬ 
tials  seemed  to  be  questionable  and  Bradlee,  naming  her, 
said:  “The  question  is  whether  newspapers  should  print 
such  charges  when  the  woman  refused  to  identify  herself, 
when  no  complaint  was  ever  filed,  and  when  no  law  was 
broken.” 

We  hope  most  newspapers  will  agree  with  that  philosophy 
because  much  of  the  reading  public  although  enjoying  de¬ 
tails  of  scandal  will  sooner  or  later  ask  what  business  it  is  of 
the  press  to  pry  thus  into  private  lives. 

Newspaper  editors  and  their  investigative  reporters  must 
examine  not  only  their  motives  but  their  eithics  in  this  area. 
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Martyrs  to  the  Press — Second  installment 

Elijah  P.  Lovejoy — editor, 
Alton  (III.)  Observer 


By  Harvey  Saalberg 

The  best-known  martyr  to  the  press 
was  Elijah  Lovejoy.  A  memorial  to  him 
has  been  erected  in  Alton,  Illinois,  where 
in  the  previous  century  he  had  been  vil¬ 
ified  and  murdered. 

Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  was  born  on 
November  9,  1802  in  Albion,  Maine 
(Kennebec  County),  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Lovejoy.  He  was  graduated  with 
high  honors  from  Waterville  (now  Colby) 
College  in  1826  and  went  west  to  become 
a  school  teacher  and  then  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Times. 

In  1832,  Lovejoy  entered  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  the  following 
year  was  licensed  to  teach  the  gospel. 

While  he  was  at  Princeton,  some  St. 
Louis  friends  had  written  him  about  the 
need  for  a  religious  newspaper  in  the 
godless  city  of  riverboatmen,  traders  and 
drifters. 

By  1833  he  was  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Observer,  organ  of  the  Presbyterians  in 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  He  also  did  some 
preaching  and  organized  some  evangelis¬ 
tic  revivals.  On  S5()0  a  year  he  married 
and  started  a  family.  He  had  four  years 
to  live. 

In  the  columns  of  his  Observer  he  ex¬ 
pressed  unquestioning  belief  in  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  and  against  Catholicism. 
Soon  he  wrote  and  also  preached  against 
slavery. 

During  the  summer  of  1835  Lovejoy 
was  still  in  favor  of  gradual  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  slaveholders  and  the 
rabble  resented  him,  and  threats  were 
uttered.  As  abolition  excitement  grew, 
supporters  of  the  paper  feared  for  the 
safety  of  the  print  shop.  Lovejoy  that 
summer  barely  escaped  being  tarred  and 
feathered,  and  two  other  St.  Louis  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Argus  and  the  Commercial 
Bulletin,  criticized  him  severely. 

In  October  prominent  citizens  urged 
him  to  "distrust”  his  own  judgment  and 
henceforth  "pass  over  in  silence  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  subject  of  slav¬ 
ery.”  They  also  asked  him  to  "announce 
in  your  paper  your  intention  so  to  do.” 
When  this  letter  was  found  after  his 
death,  it  was  noted  that  Lovejoy  had 
written  on  it  two  weeks  before  he  was 
murdered:  "1  did  not  yield  ...  I  have 
sworn  eternal  opposition  to  Slavery, 
and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  1  will  never 
go  back.” 

In  speeches  he  gave,  Lovejoy  took  the 
position  that  "if  you  give  ground  a  single 
inch,  there  is  no  stopping  place.  1  deem 
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it,  therefore,  my  duty  to  take  my  stand 
upon  the  Constitution.” 

His  enemies  were  not  impressed.  By 
late  May  1836,  after  observing  some 
boys  stoning  the  corpse  of  a  lynched 
Negro  and  commenting  on  the  scene  in 
his  Observer,  Lovejoy  felt  it  was  best  to 
leave  St.  Louis.  He  left  for  Alton,  Il¬ 
linois,  a  Mississippi  river  city  40  miles 
north  of  St.  Louis,  where  his  brother 
John  had  worked  on  the  Telegraph.  Il¬ 
linois  seemed  a  good  state  to  him,  as 
several  anti-slavery  centers  already 
flourished  there.  Perhaps  he  expected 
support  for  his  newspaper  and  his  opin¬ 
ions  as  well. 

He  made  the  mistake  of  announcing 
his  imminent  departure.  Ruffians  se¬ 
verely  damaged  his  shop  and  threw  parts 
of  the  press  into  the  Mississippi.  The  rest 
of  the  press  was  shipped  to  Alton, 
where,  arriving  on  Sunday,  it  stood  on 
the  wharf  until  dark,  when  Alton  anti¬ 
abolitionists  shoved  it  into  the  river. 

His  first  press  was  gone.  His  second 
was  soon  bought  for  him  by  a  group  of 
Alton’s  leading  citizens,  who  wanted  to 
impress  him  with  their  professed  revul¬ 
sion  at  the  lawless  act  perpetrated  by 
unfriendly  Altonians. 

This  latter  group  was  far  from  contrite. 
They  made  it  clear  to  him  that  he  was  as 
unwanted  in  Alton  as  he  had  been  in  St. 
Louis.  His  anti-Catholic  stance  and 
abolitionist  sympathies  ran  counter  to 
the  attitudes  held  by  large  numbers  of 
workers  who  had  flocked  to  Alton  to 
work  in  construction  and  in  packing 
houses.  But  his  writings  and  preachings 
ruffled  feathers  among  upper-class  citi¬ 
zens  as  well. 

Lovejoy’s  determination  was  unwav¬ 
ering.  On  July  6,  1837  he  asked  his  read¬ 
ers  to  come  "to  the  rescue.  The  Voice  of 
three  millions  of  slaves  calls  upon  you  to 
come  and  unloose  the  heavy  burdens, 
and  LET  THE  OPPRESSED  GO 
FREE!” 

Two  days  later,  at  a  public  meeting  "to 
suppress  Abolitionism  in  our  town,”  five 
prominent  citizens  signed  a  resolution 
urging  Lovejoy  to  desist  from  publishing 
incendiary  doctrine  and  ...  to  refrain 
from  advocating  "the  misrule  of  modern 
Abolitionism.” 

Lovejoy  made  no  commitment  to 
change  his  ways.  On  August  21,  1837,  a 
mob  formed  at  Alton  and,  while  moving 
toward  Lovejoy’s  home  met  the  editor 
who  was  on  his  way  to  an  apothecary’s. 
Shouts  of  "Tar  and  feather  him”  were 
not  enacted  because  Lovejoy  remained 


calm,  asked  the  men  to  obtain  his  wife’s 
medicine  and  take  it  to  her  (which  they 
did),  and  then  declared,  "I  am  in  your 
hands,  and  you  must  do  with  me  what¬ 
ever  God  permits  you  to  do.” 

His  courage  saved  him  from  bodily 
harm,  but  that  night  his  second  press  was 
destroyed  by  a  band  of  11  to  20  men. 
After  throwing  rocks  through  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  shop  and  injuring  one  of  the 
workers  in  the  head,  the  band  drove 
Lovejoy’s  men  from  the  building.  They 
then  wrecked  the  press,  type  and  other 
equipment. 

Thus,  Lovejoy’s  second  press,  almost 
new,  came  to  its  end.  It  took  four  weeks 
to  obtain  the  third.  In  the  meantime 
Lovejoy  had  become  involved  in  or¬ 
ganizing  an  antislavery  convention  to  be 
held  at  Alton  on  October  26.  When  the 
press  arrived  exactly  a  month  after  the 
destruction  of  press  number  two,  it  was 
taken  directly  to  Gerry  and  Weller’s 
warehouse,  protected  until  about  mid¬ 
night — and  then  promptly  seized  by 
anti-abolitionists  who  dispatched  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Mississippi. 

His  last  few  weeks  on  earth  were  bitter 
ones  for  Lovejoy.  The  anti-slavery  con¬ 
vention,  attended  by  Edward  Beecher, 
president  of  Illinois  College  and  other 
notables,  was  cleverly  dominated  by 
anti-abolitionists  who  effectively  sabo¬ 
taged  the  event. 

In  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the 
fourth  press— just  how  the  last  two  press¬ 
es  were  financed  is  not  clear — a  number 
of  prominent  Altonians  met  on 
November  2  and  3.  Their  hope  was  to 
induce  Lovejoy  to  leave  the  city  so  as  to 
avoid  violence.  Lovejoy  was  present  at 
these  meetings  despite  the  fact  that  his 
home  had  been  attacked  twice  in  recent 
days.  One  stone-throwing  attack  had 
been  so  vehement  that  his  wife  and  baby 
boy  had  sought  refuge  in  the  attic. 

"1  dare  not  flee  from  Alton,”  he  told 
those  assembled.  "The  contest  com¬ 
menced  here;  and  here  it  must  be 
finished.  Before  God  and  you  all,  1  here 
pledge  myself  to  continue  it,  if  need  be, 
till  death.  If  I  fall,  my  grave  shall  be 
made  in  Alton.” 

There  were  apparently  some  men 
ready  to  oblige  him.  After  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  third  press,  and  presumably 
after  ordering  the  fourth,  Lovejoy  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  September  visited  St. 
Charles,  Missouri,  where  his  wife  was 
staying  with  her  mother  and  sister. 

Here  ruffians  seized  him  and  would 
have  dragged  him  away  had  not  the  three 
women  clung  to  him.  A  friend  arriving  on 
the  scene  then  forced  the  attackers  into 
the  yard,  where  they  swore  and  threw 
missiles  at  the  house  before  departing. 

The  fourth  press  arrived  on  November 
7,  1837.  Unloaded  at  2  a.m.,  it  was  taken 
to  the  third  floor  of  Godfrey  and  Gil¬ 
man’s  warehouse.  On  the  following  night 
the  owner  of  the  warehouse,  a  handful  of 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Data  center  established 
by  investigative  group 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Accompanied  by  mutterings  of  some 
of  the  crew,  the  good  ship  IRE  (Inves¬ 
tigative  Reporters  &  Editors)  was 
launched  enthusiastically  June  18-20  at 
Indianapolis,  where  the  idea  for  such  an 
organization  was  conceived. 

Grousing  developed  during  the  organi¬ 
zational  session  of  the  national  not-for- 
profit  group.  Some  members  vocalized 
about  where  money  would  come  from  to 
finance  a  resources  center.  Others  ex¬ 
pressed  opposition  to  newspaper  partici¬ 
pation  in  funding. 

There  were  comments  that  a  “power 
structure”  might  be  formed  within  IRE 
that  would  run  counter  to  the  aims  of 
members  from  medium  and  small  news¬ 
papers. 

But  there  were  no  indications  that 
there  would  be  mutiny  over  the  bounty 
that  is  bestowed  on  IRE,  wherever  it 
may  be  derived.  The  members  voted 
overwhelmingly  for  a  proposal  that  a 
special  resources  center  be  established  at 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  Set  up 
costs  were  estimated  at  $250,000,  while 
fulltime  operation  could  run  $100,000  a 
year,  according  to  estimates. 

Ron  Koziol  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
who  is  IRE  president,  explained  to  the 
inaugural  meeting  that  letters  had  been 
sent  to  36  foundations  requesting  consid¬ 
eration  of  grants  ranging  from  $5,000  to 
$20,000.  Some  of  the  foundations  are 
newspaper-directed.  Koziol  said  the 
foundations  contacted  “have  no  ties  to 
vested  interests”  and  that  all  offers 
would  be  meticulously  screened. 

Ohio  State’s  contribution  to  the  center 
would  comprise  library  space  and  part- 
time  work  by  a  graduate  journalism 
school  student,  plus  a  general  overseeing 
by  a  journalism  professor.  Plans  are  to 
start  putting  the  center  together  in 
January  1977,  with  permanency  estab¬ 
lished  by  July  1977. 

The  center  will  be  a  research  and  in¬ 
formation  agency  with  library  services,  a 
newsletter  about  investigative  articles,  a 
directory  of  experts  and  other  services. 

Members  of  the  executive  committee 
who  spearheaded  IRE’s  formation  are 
Harley  Bierce  and  Myrta  Pulliam,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the 
Star  and  Indianapolis  News,  Paul  Wil¬ 
liams,  OSU  journalism  professor  and 
former  editor  of  Pulitzer-winning  Sun 
Newspapers,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Robert 


Peirce,  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  Edward  O.  DeLaney, 
Indianapolis  attorney,  Robert  Friedly, 
director  of  communications,  Christian 
Church,  Disciples  of  Christ,  and  Koziol. 

IRE  is  incorporated  under  provisions 
of  the  Indiana  Not-For-Profit  Corpora¬ 
tion  Act. 

35  states  were  represented  by  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  at  the  conference  of  200 
members.  The  group  made  it  clear  that  it 
will  not  be  solely  concerned  with  nega¬ 
tive  developments  in  investigative  fields 
but  will  deal  with  the  positive  areas  con¬ 
cerning  state,  county  and  city  govern¬ 
ment  activities  that  need  investigating  as 
service  to  the  public  and  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  newspapers. 

The  consensus  was  that  IRE  will  be 
under  surveillance  by  other  newspaper 
organizations  and  the  public  and  that  it 
must  finance  itself  under  direction  of  its 
board. 

Koziol  assured  the  group  that  all  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  board  will  be  open  and  ac¬ 
countable  and  that  there  will  be  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  their  decisions.  A  screening  com¬ 
mittee  would  check  closely  what  type  of 
funds  were  selected. 

It  bothered  another  that  Eli  Lilly  & 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  pharmaceuticals 
would  grant  IRE  $3,128  and  $9,000  in 
matching  funds  from  Lilly  Endowment, 
Inc.  “It  might  affect  a  drug  investiga¬ 
tion,”  it  was  said. 

The  fact  that  Jack  Anderson  is  a  foun¬ 
der  and  current  director  of  the  newly 
chartered  Diplomat  National  Bank  wor¬ 
ried  another  IREist.  The  Rockefeller 
foundations  were  accused  of  not  “being 
on  the  side  of  reporters”  in  view  of  the 
vicepresidential  confirmation  hearings. 

A  member  opposed  the  organization’s 
funding  plans,  asking;  “Where  does  IRE 
get  off  hoping  to  get  seed  money  from 
publishers  when  publishers  don’t  allow 
enough  money  for  investigations  now.” 

It  was  explained  that  there  are  tax  law 
limitations  on  how  much  not-for-profit 
groups  can  accept.  Funds  cannot  be 
committed  beyond  3  years  and  there  are 
other  constraints,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Another  phalanx  wanted  the  funding 
matter  left  open,  which  it  was,  to  “get  all 
the  money  we  can.”  The  newspapers 
may  get  the  idea  they  will  be  harrassed 
for  money  to  the  point  that  “publishers 
would  be  asking  what  the  newspaper  is 
getting  out  of  IRE.” 


Trial  ordered 
in  murder  of 
Don  Bolles 

John  H.  Adamson,  the  man  who  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  luring  Don  Bolles  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  to  a  downtown  hotel  on  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  giving  him  a  news  tip,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  stand  trial  for  the  murder  of  the 
47-year  old  investigative  reporter. 

Adamson’s  girlfriend,  Gail  Owens,  30 
years  old,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
Salinas,  Calif,  packing  company  owner, 
and  Robert  Lettire,  a  co-owner  with 
Adamson  of  30  greyhound  racing  dogs, 
offered  testimony  at  a  hearing  in  Phoenix 
(June  22)  linking  the  accused  man  to  the 
killing.  His  arraignment  was  scheduled 
for  July  5. 

Authorities  were  still  trying  to  find  out 
if  Adamson  acted  alone  or  was  ordered 
to  kill  Bolles.  whose  car  was  rigged  with 
a  bomb  that  detonated  while  he  was 
backing  out  of  a  parking  lot.  Bolles  died 
June  13. 

Since  the  arrest  of  Adamson,  au¬ 
thorities  have  been  working  on  a  theory 
that  certain  prominent  Arizonans  who 
have  made  money  from  land  and  se¬ 
curities  fraud  and  prostitution  may  be  in¬ 
volved  with  the  people  who  ordered  the 
killing.  Bolles  had  written  stories  on  land 
frauds,  naming  respected  Arizona  busi¬ 
ness  people  in  the  schemes. 

The  reporter’s  death  is  causing  reform 
of  some  of  the  abuses  that  he  exposed. 
An  emergency  bill  was  signed  on  June  22 
by  Arizona  Gov.  Raul  Castro,  opening 
blind  trusts  to  public  examination. 

Castro  said  “it  is  too  bad  a  good  man 
(Don  Bolles)  had  to  die  before  the  legisla¬ 
ture  got  excited  to  act.” 

The  measure  gives  administrators  of 
blind  trusts  120  days  to  reveal  the  names 
of  trust  beneficiaries.  It  also  stops  future 
formation  of  trusts  involving  land  and 
other  real  property.  The  Republic  said 
blind  trusts  can  be  used  to  conceal 
ownership  of  land  by  swindlers  and  crim¬ 
inal  operations  profits. 

Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  a 
new  organization,  ended  a  three-day 
conference  (June  20)  in  Indianapolis  by 
passing  a  resolution  to  do  all  it  can  to  find 
the  killer  of  Bolles. 

Robert  Greene,  an  editor  of  Newsday 
on  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  task  force  to  consider  how 
IRE  should  respond  to  Bolles’  slaying 
“because,”  a  resolution  said,  “of  the 
outrage  at  the  motives  behind  Bolles’ 
murder.” 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


ANCAM  to  take  want  ads 


be  introduced  later  this  year. 

‘‘Uniqueness  of  classified" 


The  bureau  also  introduced  another 
presentation  here — "The  Uniqueness  of 
Classified.”  It  traces  classified  advertis¬ 
ing's  history  from  1704  and  presents  in¬ 
terviews  with  an  assortment  of  advertis¬ 
ers  and  users  who  point  out  the  strengths 
of  classified.  The  presentation,  for 
example,  mentions  that  it  was  a  response 
to  a  classified  ad  that  landed  Walt  Disney 
his  first  job.  The  presentation  also  points 
out  that  76%  or  8  of  every  10  new  home 
buyers  shop  newspaper  classified  before 
they  buy. 

Ray  Greene,  vicepresident  of  clas¬ 
sified  for  the  bureau,  said  during  the  next 
few  months,  the  bureau  will  be  complet¬ 
ing  a  major  research  project  on  employ¬ 
ment  classified  and  the  results  will  be 
used  in  a  new  presentation  set  for  a  debut 
this  fall. 

New  bureau  presentations  are  also 
scheduled  for  military  recruitment,  rec¬ 
reational  vehicles,  boating  and  home 
improvement. 


into  the  classrooms 


W.  H.  Tex  James,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  was 
presented  with  ANCAM’s  James 
McGovern  Memorial  Award  for  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  advancement  of  news¬ 
paper  classified.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
since  the  Daily  News  is  not  a  dominant 
classified  newspaper  in  the  nation  or 
even  in  its  own  market,  that  the  award 
carried  an  even  greater  significance.  In 
1%6,  James  was  instrumental  in  institut¬ 
ing  the  first  classified  ad  section  in  the 
Daily  News. 

In  his  talk,  James  touched  on  the  need 
to  face  head  on,  the  declining  newspaper 
circulation  problems.  He  said  news¬ 
papers  must  strive  to  be  relevant  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world.  "It  is  no  longer 
enough  to  be  interesting-provocative-ac- 
curate-objective-exciting-wellwritten- 
well  packaged-and  well  printed,”  he 
said.  "We  must  be  needed. 

Newspapers  must  provide  information 
a  reader  feels  he  must  have  and  cannot 
easily  obtain  elsewhere,  James  said. 
"We  see  classified  as  a  way  to  bind  our 
audience  close  to  the  paper,  he  said.  "It 
is  another  clause  in  our  personal  contract 
with  the  reader.  It  is  another  way  to  be 
more  needed.” 

James  mentioned  demographic 
specialization — especially  by  large  metro 
newspapers — as  one  way  of  filling  a 
reader's  need.  “Classified  advertising,  in 
a  marriage  with  the  new  typesetting 
technology,  is  ideally  suited  to  the 
multi-product  concept,”  he  said.  “With 
computerized  typesetting  and  the  sort- 
and-merge  approach,  tailor  made 
neighborhood  classified  section  can: 

(1)  save  production  costs;  (2)  be  more 
efficient  for  many  advertisers;  (3)  bring 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Democrats  act  to  reduce 
convention  press  costs 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

“Media  people  just  don't  know  how  to 
go  about  getting  furniture.  They're  writ¬ 
ers,  not  decorators,"  said  Democratic 
National  Chairman  Robert  Strauss. 

His  comment  may  be  true,  but  news¬ 
men  haven't  had  an  easy  time  preparing 
their  work  areas  for  coverage  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  National  Convention,  which 
opens  July  12. 

What  they  call  “ridiculously  high" 
prices  for  equipment,  manpower  and 
furnishings  have  been  quoted  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  contractor.  Now  there  are  concerns 
that  offer  less  expensive  prices. 

After  outraged  reporters  and  editors 
protested  to  Strauss  of  the  rip-off  and 
price-gouging  of  union-related  suppliers, 
he  pledged  to  consult  with  Garden  owners 
and  contractors.  He  admitted  this  week 
the  committee  could  have  done  a  better 
job  in  assuring  news  organizations  that 
furnishing  costs  would  be  reasonable. 

Progress  made 

He  said  considerable  progress  was  be¬ 
ing  made  in  reducing  costs, that  expenses 
for  draperies,  chairs  and  television  rent¬ 
als  had  been  out  substantially  from  fig¬ 
ures  originally  given  to  news  organiza¬ 
tions  last  month.  Some  initial  costs  in¬ 
cluded  $5()-a-day  rental  for  a  tv,  S37.5() 
each  for  stack  chairs,  $35  for  typewriter 
stand,  $40  for  a  filing  cabinet. 

Now,  for  example,  a  four-foot  table  can 
be  had  for  $13  and  a  chair  for  $16  for  the 
duration  of  the  convention. 

But  by  the  time  the  exaggerated  figures 
started  going  down,  a  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  had  already  decided  to  cancel  their 
work  space  applications  with  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  Correspondents,  which 
handles  press  credentials  and  space  allo¬ 
cations.  It  is  headed  by  Harrison  Humph¬ 
ries  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Papers  cancel 

Humphries  said  newspapers  cancelling 
their  spaces  are  the  Newhouse  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Booth  Newspapers,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers.  the  Denver  Post,  the  Orlainlo 
(Fla.)  Sentinel  Star,  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  the  Oklahoma  City  limes, 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Desert  News,  the 
London  Mail  and  the  London  Express 
and  the  London  Mirror. 

He  said  800  newspapers  and  news 
organizations  will  be  covering  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention. 

He  said  a  “double-dipping”  rule  was 
enforced — that  no  news  organization 
could  get  space  in  the  Statler-Hilton,  the 
hotel  across  the  street  from  the  conven¬ 
tion  site,  and  in  the  Garden.  About  20 


organizations  wanted  space  in  both 
buildings. 

Humphries  received  1 ,700  applications 
for  the  1 ,235  seats  available  for  the  daily 
press.  “We  turned  down  by  cutting  the 
larger  requests  back  and  rejecting  the 
applications  of  about  75  smaller  circula¬ 
tion  papers  and  in  some  cases  college 
papers,”  he  said. 

The  only  news  organization  backing 
out  completely  from  covering  the  con¬ 
vention  that  had  been  authorized  to 
cover  was  the  Capital  Hill  News  Service. 

To  date  Humphries  has  received  about 
1 ,450  requests  for  the  1,100  seats  that  the 
Republicans  are  providing  for  the  daily 
press  at  their  convention  in  August  in 
Kansas  City.  “I  still  haven't  completed 
credentials  (for  the  Republicans)  and 
sent  out  notifications." 

There  are  “convention  service 
charges”  on  all  equipment  being  installed 
by  the  New  York  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany.  There  is  a  union-dictated  charge  of 
$100,000  to  erect  the  press  platform,  and 
another  $100,000  to  tear  it  down. 

AP  cuts  work  area 

Originally  the  Associated  Press  was 
granted  2,800  square  feet  of  space  in  the 
Felt  Forum  for  its  main  workroom.  The 
AP  will  keep  its  original  20  seats  on  the 
platform,  but  it  will  cut  its  work  space  in 
the  Forum  to  450  feet. 

Craig  Ammerman,  the  AP's  New  York 
bureau  chief,  said  the  cutting  of  its  work 
space  in  the  Garden  and  using  its  own 
facilities  at  Rockefeller  Center  for  the 
main  part  of  the  work  was  done  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons. 

“What  started  us  to  think  was  the 
exorbitant  prices  for  things  such  as 
draperies,  tv  rental,  etc.  We  were  told 
we  could  not  carry  in  our  own  equipment 
but  had  to  get  union  help. 

“The  Democratic  National  Committee 
left  us  with  the  impression  you  could 
only  deal  with  one  company — A.  J.  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.  In  a  period  of  three  or  four 
steps  that  changed:  now  you  can  deal 
with  about  four  companies.  But  it  was 
too  late  for  us  to  change  our  plans.” 

Bob  Johnson,  AP's  managing  editor, 
chief  political  correspondent  Walter 
Mears  and  Ammerman  were  discussing 
the  problem  earlier  this  month.  Mears 
was  first  to  suggest  the  AP  only  keep  a 
skeletal  crew  at  the  Garden  and  work 
mainly  out  of  Rockefeller  Center. 

“If  we  weren't  concerned  about  the 
economy,  I  still  think  we  made  the  right 
move,”  said  Ammerman.  “In  our  own 
offices,  we  won't  have  the  security  prob¬ 
lem  there  is  at  the  Garden  and  we  can 
work  in  a  more  relaxed  atmosphere  and 
not  be  crushed  in  with  a  lot  of  other 


people  and  food  can  be  served  easier.” 

The  Democratic  convention  coverage 
for  AP  will  be  in  its  dining  room  on  the 
fifth  floor  and  work  space  will  also  be  in 
its  board  room  on  the  seventh  floor. 

By  E&P  press-time  Friday,  June  25, 
the  AP  was  set  up  for  convention  cover¬ 
age  at  its  own  headquarters.  AP  is  using 
a  new  kind  of  CRT  and  was  starting  to 
train  its  members  on  it.  About  10  persons 
will  work  strictly  on  convention  cover¬ 
age  on  the  CRTs.  About  30  writers  will 
cover  the  convention,  with  desks  for 
supervisors.  There  will  be  tables  and 
typewriters  to  accommodate  15  people  at 
a  time  at  the  Garden. 

“I'm  setting  up  for  AP,  and  it's  a  mas¬ 
sive  task,”  says  Ammerman.  “There're 
are  so  many  damn  details  that  have  to  be 
attended  to.”  It  costs  $15  an  hour  per 
Garden  employe,  he  said,  to  move  a 
piece  of  equipment.  He  was  arranging  for 
AP  to  have  phones,  for  example,  in 
Jimmy  Carter's  headquarters  at  the 
Americana  Hotel.  He  was  calling  to  have 
the  20  seats  torn  out  with  CRTs  installed. 
“We'll  be  pretty  instantaneous  with  our 
coverage.  An  editor  will  sit  next  to 
Mears  and  edit  his  copy  as  he  sees  the 
action.” 

Hal  Buell,  executive  newsphoto  editor 
for  AP,  received  an  early  estimate  of 
$46,420  for  onetime  installation  and  re¬ 
moval  of  photo  facilities,  and  called  it 
“ridiculously  high.”  Similar  equipment 
and  facilities  were  installed  and  removed 
twice  at  the  1972  Democratic  and  Repub¬ 
lication  conventions  in  Miami  for 
$14,000.  However  Buell  said  Wednesday 
he  is  still  trying  to  resolve  the  cost  for 
AP's  photo  setup  at  the  Garden. 

“Business  as  usual" 

William  Barrett,  assistant  managing 
editor/administration  for  United  Press 
International,  says,  “It's  been  business 
as  usual  for  us.  We're  in  a  location  that 
we  can  live  with  in  the  Felt  Forum.  It'll 
work  out  fine  for  us.” 

UPl  managing  editor  Paul  Eberhart 
said  UPl  “will  cover  this  one  like  any 
other — superbly — and  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  Even  though  a  lot  of  it  will  deal 
with  Jimmy  Carter,  we  can't  look  on  this 
as  a  dull  convention  but  will  look  behind 
everything  to  see  what  makes  it  tick.  It 
may  all  be  a  little  cut  and  dried,  but  it 
should  be  fun.” 

UPl  will  set  up  its  “Washington”-type 
desk  in  the  Eorum  with  a  portion  of  its 
staff  and  20  regional  reporters  who  will 
arrive  from  a  number  of  states.  This  one 
will  be  the  first  convention  UPl  will  be 
fully  electronic.  In  1972  in  Miami,  UPl 
had  just  3  VDT's;  this  time  35  VDTs  will 
be  used  and  five  editing  terminals  at  the 
Garden.  “Big  thing  is  that  we’ve  omitted 
the  'relay,'  gaining  speed,”  said  Barrett. 

Covering  costs  will  break  down  to 
around  $12,000,  he  said,  including  the 
physical  setting  up  of  a  bureau.  Its  set-up 
(Contimied  on  page  38} 
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Scripps-Howard  appoints 
S&KS  as  national  reps 


Scripps- Howard  Newspapers  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  to 
serNe  as  national  advertising  representa- 
ti\es  efl'ective  July  1 . 

Under  the  agreement  which  will  be  on  a 
normal  fee  basis.  Story  &  Kelly-Smith, 
\\  ith  sales  offices  in  eight  cities,  will  add  a 
ninth  when  it  takes  over  the  present 
Scripps-Howard  office  in  Dallas. 

Ottaway  New  spapers,  w  hich  has  oper¬ 
ated  its  own  sales  firm,  will  assign  its  12 
new  spapers  to  Branham  New  spaper  Sales, 
effective  .August  1.  E&P  learned  this 
week.  Details  of  the  move  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  shortly. 

Edward  W.  Estlow.  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager  said,  the  affiliation 
with  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  will  "enable  us 
to  offer  greater  service  to  both  advertis¬ 
ers  and  readers." 

In  a  combined  statement,  Howard  C. 
Story  Jr.,  chairman,  and  Robert  H.  Lam¬ 
bert.  president,  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith, 
said.  "The  challenge  will  be  to  advance 
the  Scripps-Howard  advertising  image, 
give  it  growth  and  momentum,  and  to  do 
so  constructively  and  creatively.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  be  selected  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Scripps-Howard  to  represent 
their  newspapers.  It  greatly  strengthens 


and  geographically  balances  out  the 
whole  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  newspaper 
sales  operation  for  the  benefit  of  prior  and 
new  client  publishers  and  in  the  long  run 
for  the  entire  newspaper  industry." 

Allied  Newspapers,  Inc.,  the  service 
and  sales  organization  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  was  started  in  1905 
by  E.  W.  Scripps,  founder  of  the  news¬ 
paper  organization.  A  number  of  man¬ 
agers  and  personnel  of  Allied  have  been 
offered  positions  with  S&KS.  a 
Scripps-Howard  spokesman  said,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  time  of  the  announcement  the 
total  number  of  individuals  joining  S&KS 
had  not  been  determined. 

William  McKenna,  director  of  Allied 
since  1%5  will  go  to  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
as  a  senior  vicepresident  and  Howard  W. 
Dreyer  will  join  the  representative  firm  as 
manager  of  the  retail  division.  He  had 
been  assistant  to  the  director  and  man¬ 
ager  of  Allied's  retail  division.  Estlow 
said  seven  regional  managers  will  also 
joins  S&ICS. 

Transfer  of  correspondence  and  data 
files  will  begin  immediately,  Estlow  said, 
and  Allied's  present  headquarters  at  200 
Park  Avenue  in  New  York  will  be  closed 
once  the  change  is  effective. 

Scripps-Howard  papers  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  S&KS  does  not  include  the 


Fullerton  (Calif.)  Daily  News  Tribune  & 
Post.  It  is  still  to  be  determined  if  the 
other  California  papers  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  S&KS. 

The  papers  to  be  represented  by  S&KS 
are:  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune;  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post/Kentucky  Post;  Cleveland 
Press;  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver; 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post;  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Press;  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Tattler;  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel;  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis; 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar;  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press;  San  Juan  (P.R.)  Star;  and 
Stuart  (Fla.)  News. 

Mortimer  to  Gannett 
as  Atlanta  manager 

The  new  Gannett  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Sales  organization  continued  prep¬ 
aration  for  its  July  1  assumption  of  retail 
and  national  representation  of  53  news¬ 
papers  in  37  markets  this  week,  and  its 
president  announced  its  Atlanta  sales 
manager. 

GNAS  will  assume  representation  of 
Gannett  newspapers  from  several  inde¬ 
pendent  firms  next  month.  It  has  opened 
headquarters  offices  in  New  York's  Pan 
Am  Building  and  sales  offices  in  San 
Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Chicago.  De¬ 
troit  and  Atlanta. 

Lawrence  P.  Mortimer,  28,  formerly  a 
sales  representative  in  the  Cleveland  of¬ 
fice  of  Mathews,  Shannon  and  Cullen, 
and  before  that  with  U.S.  Steel,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Atlanta  office  manager  by 
GNAS  President  William  Shannon. 

Other  appointments  announced  by 
Shannon: 

— Robert  C.  Cornell,  33.  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  sales  representative  for  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith,  to  GNAS  New  York  sales 
staff,  with  responsibilities  for  Upstate 
New  York  and  New  England.  Cornell  is 
a  former  retail  salesperson  for  Gannett' s 
Rochester  newspapers. 

— William  T.  D'Eletto,  28,  from  adver¬ 
tising  account  executive,  Gannett's 
Westchester-Rockland  (N.Y.)  News¬ 
papers,  to  GNAS  New  York  sales  staff. 

— Edward  C.  Quenzer,  26,  from  adver¬ 
tising  account  executive,  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspapers,  to  resort  and 
travel  account  manager,  GNAS/New 
York. 

— George  M.  Zambo,  35,  from  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  Chicago,  to  the 
Chicago  sales  office  of  GNAS.  Zambo 
had  also  been  retail  sales  manager  for 
Paddock  Publications. 

— Timothy  M.  Kernohan,  33.  from  na¬ 
tional  and  cooperative  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Gannett's  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times-Heraid,  to  Detroit  sales  represen¬ 
tative  for  GNAS  in  its  Birmingham, 
Michigan  office. 

Shannon  said  that  all  GNAS  sales¬ 
persons  had  been  undergoing  intensive 
market  orientation  sessions  and  would 
attend  briefings  in  several  Gannett  mar¬ 
kets  next  week. 
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AGREEMENT — Edward  W.  Estlow,  left,  seated,  president  and  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  and  Howard  C.  Story,  chairman 
of  the  board.  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.,  sign  agreement  making  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith  national  advertising  representatives  for  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
effective  July  1 .  Looking  on  are  William  McKenna,  left,  director  of  Scripps- 
Howard's  Allied  Newspapers,  Inc.  since  1965,  who  will  join  Story  &  Kelly-Smith, 
and  Robert  H.  Lambert,  president  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith. 
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NNA  observes  nation’s 
birthday  in  Phiiadeiphia 


By  Jane  Levere 


550  publishers  and  their  families  from 
42  states  gathered  in  Philadelphia,  home 
of  Independence  Hall  and  the  Liberty 
Bell,  last  week  to  commemorate  the 
Bicentennial  at  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  convention. 

The  nation's  2(X)th  birthday  provided 
the  theme  throughout,  from  a  multi- 
media  flag  tribute  to  the  states  and  their 
press  associations  at  the  opening  lunch¬ 
eon  to  the  presentation  of  “It  Hap¬ 
pened  Here — The  Case  and  Tryal  of  John 
Peter  Zenger,"  a  dramatization  of  the 
precedent-setting  libel  case,  at  the  final 
banquet. 

Other  Bicentennial  activities  June 
17-20  included  a  signing  ceremony,  in  the 
colonial  section  of  Philadelphia,  of  the 
"Freedom  Resolves  of  1976,"  a  state¬ 
ment  reaffirming  each  publisher's  belief 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a 
free  press,  and  an  excursion  to  Valley 
Forge,  where  Washington  and  his  troops 
were  headquartered  the  winter  of  1777- 
1778. 

An  historic  flavor  was  added,  too,  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Elliot 
Richardson,  the  luncheon  speaker  June 
19. 

Richardson  described  life  in  the  col¬ 
onies  2(X)  years  ago,  when  the  "country 
was  made  up  of  small  towns  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard." 

People  then,  he  said,  had  a  strong 
sense  of  sharing,  a  strong  sense  of  com¬ 
munity.  And  they  had  a  strong  sense  of 
themselves  as  individuals,  as  well. 

In  this  situation  of  "creative  balance," 
people  "were  able  to  fulfill  themselves 
and  share  matters  of  common  concern: 
each  attained  his  fullest  flowering," 
Richardson  said. 

There  is  no  such  balance  in  our  society 
today,  he  claimed,  adding  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  newspapers  to  help  re¬ 
build  a  sense  of  community  and  thus  pre¬ 
serve  the  quality  of  American  life. 

Discussing  recent  events  after  his  for¬ 
mal  remarks,  Richardson  praised  the 
work  of  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bern¬ 
stein  in  The  Final  Days  but  said  that  he 
"might  argue  with  their  White  House 
impressions — they  were  overimpressed 
by  what  the  White  House  staff  said." 

He  also  criticized  the  press  for  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  covering  economic  news.  "I’d 
especially  like  to  have  more  public  atten¬ 
tion  drawn  to  oil,”  he  said. 

Professional  meetings  during  the  con¬ 
vention,  for  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
served  as  host,  zeroed  in  on  advertising 
and  circulation  issues. 
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In  a  presentation  on  "How  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Works"  by  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies' 
newspaper  advertising  committee,  the 
publishers  were  told  that  "frequency  is 
the  name  of  the  game.  The  more  often  a 
salesman  focuses  (the  agency's)  thinking 
on  newspapers,  the  more  likely  it  is  that 
newspapers  will  be  recalled  at  planning 
time." 

They  also  learned  of  the  growing  trend 
toward  "in-house  capability"  at  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  who  often  participates  in 
media-planning  decisions.  It  is  now  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  media  salesman  to 
find  out  "how  each  account  operates. 
What  role  does  (the  agency's)  client  as¬ 
sume  and  how  involved  is  its  field  force? 
Where  does  the  client  rely  primarily  on 
the  agency,  and  in  what  areas  do  both 
client  and  agency  participate  on  an  equal 
footing?” 

The  presentation  also  recommended 
“strong  missionary  efforts"  by  news¬ 
papers  to  interest  creative  agency  people 
in  the  color  reproduction  opportunities 
their  medium  affords. 

In  a  session  devoted  to  weeklies,  Tom 
Andrews,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  New 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Leader-Vindicator, 
stressed  weeklies'  need  for 
scientifically-conducted  readership  and 
marketing  surveys.  The  Leader- 
Vindicator  conducted  two  such  studies 
in  1954  and  1971,  using  in-person  inter¬ 
views  by  university  journalism  students. 
This  type  of  study  is  more  effective  than 
mailed  surveys,  he  claimed,  and  is  less 
expensive  and  less  complicated  for  the 
smaller  publisher. 

{Continued  on  pafte  36) 


Jack  Pollack,  publisher,  Keith 
County  (Nebr.)  News  and  family  take  a 
break  at  the  Living  History  Center. 


Wayne  Powell,  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Sen- 
tine/,  and  daughters  listen  in  at  Living 
History  display. 


Benton  County  (Ark.)  Democrat  publisher  Billy  Moore  and  family  enjoy 
multi-media  presentation  at  the  Living  History  Center,  Philadelphia. 
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Gallo  wine  ads  ignite 
free  press  controversy 


By  John  Consoli 

A  heated  controversy  over  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Gallo  wine  ads  in  college  news¬ 
papers  throughout  California  over  the 
past  few  months,  came  to  a  head  earlier 
this  month  when  eight  editors  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Hayward's  stu¬ 
dent  paper  The  Pioneer  resigned. 

The  resignation  protested  a  decision  by 
the  university's  publications  board  man¬ 
dating  that  if  the  paper  continued  to  ac¬ 
cept  paid  Gallo  ads.  it  must  offer  free 
space  next  to  those  ads  to  the  United 
Farm  Workers  for  anti-Gallo  messages. 

The  publication  board's  decision  and  a 
decision  by  the  Student  Senate  at  Sac¬ 
ramento  State  to  cut  off  the  student 
newspaper's  funding  if  it  accepts  any 
further  Gallo  ads  have  raised  some  impor¬ 
tant  First  Amendment  questions. 

The  Student  Senate  resolution  read: 
“no  Associated  Student  funded  program 
shall  be  allowed  to  receive  any  funds  or 
services  or  have  any  business  dealings 
with  Gallo  Industries  or  any  representa¬ 
tives  of  Gallo  Industries  operating  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  company." 

In  justifying  the  resolution,  Larry  Bliss, 
executive  director  of  the  Associated  Stu¬ 
dents,  Inc.  or  student  government  advisor 
said,  “The  intent  was  not  to  preclude  The 
Hornet  from  advertising.  The  intent  was 
to  go  further  than  that  and  say  the  As¬ 
sociated  Students.  Inc.  do  not  intend  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Gallo  Indus¬ 
tries." 

Christopher  Fager,  director  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Press  Law  Center  in  Washington. 
D.C.  told  Editor  &.  Publisher  the  decision 
by  the  Hayward  State  publications  board 
to  provide  free  ad  space  for  the  United 
Farm  Workers  to  rebut  paid  ads  is  seem¬ 
ingly  without  precedent  and  probably  not 
valid.  “If  they  want  to  limit  all  wine  ads, 
fine,"  he  said,  “but  to  selectively  v.'eed 
out  Gallo  troubles  me." 

Fager  said  the  right  of  access  provides 
that  a  newspaper  carry  opposing  view¬ 
points  editorially  and  that  it  not  deny  an 
advertiser  to  purchase  ad  space  to  rebut 
another.  He  added,  however,  that  the 
right  of  access  does  not  mean  one  adver¬ 
tiser  should  pay  while  another  gets  free  ad 
space. 

Fager  also  pointed  out  that  the  right  of 
access  may  not  even  apply  in  this  case 
since  the  Gallo  ads  do  not  take  a  political 
or  controversial  position  but  merely  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  a  product. 

City  papers  back  Gallo 

Major  California  newspapers  such  as 
the  Oakland  Tribune,  Sacramento  Union, 
Sacramento  Bee,  San  Mateo  Times  & 
Journal  and  the  San  Rafael  Independent 


Journal,  have  editorialized  in  favor  of 
Gallo's  right  to  run  merchandise  ads  in 
college  papers. 

The  Sacramento  and  Hayward  cam¬ 
puses  are  not  the  only  ones  where  prob¬ 
lems  have  arisen  over  the  past  few 
months.  The  student  newspapers  at  U.C. 
Berkeley,  U.C.  Davis,  U.C.  Riverside. 
U.C.  Irvine,  U.C.  Northside,  U.C.  Santa 
Barbara,  UCLA,  San  Diego  State. 
California  Polytechnic  University  in 
Pomona  and  Portland  (Oregon)  State 
have  also  encountered  problems  such  as 
the  theft  and  trashings  of  newspapers 
from  distribution  stands  and  threats  of 
physical  violence  for  running  Gallo  ads. 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  problems  is 
a  long  term  ongoing  union  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Gallo  and  the  United  Farm  Work¬ 
ers.  Since  Gallo  began  running  the  ads  in 
college  papers  earlier  this  year. 
Mexican-American  groups  who  support 
the  UFW  have  been  putting  pressure  on 
those  papers  which  have  run  the  ads. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  ads  are  trying 
to  sell  a  Gallo  product  rather  than  being 
politically  oriented,  the  Chicano  groups 
have  opposed  the  ads  anyway.  They 
maintain  running  any  type  of  Gallo  ad  im¬ 
plies  the  student  newspaper  supports  the 
Gallo  cause  against  the  UFW. 

Some  of  the  student  newspapers  have 
explained  that  while  they  have  supported 
the  UFW  editorially  in  the  past,  editorial 
and  advertising  are  separate  departments 
that  should  not  overlap.  Threats  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  protest  demonstrations  by  the 
Chicano  groups,  however,  has  taken  the 
decision  making  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  student  editorial  staffs  and  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  administration  controlled 
publication  boards — many  of  which  have 
members  with  no  journalistic  background 
or  knowledge. 

Hayward  State 

At  Hayward  State,  the  problem  began 
when  Pioneer  editor  Steve  Kious  turned 
down  a  request  by  Raza-Latia  Coalition 
that  Gallo  ads  not  be  run  in  the  student 
newspapers.  Dan  Sheridan,  managing 
editor,  said  he  was  told  by  one  dem¬ 
onstrator  that  the  coalition  would  close 
the  paper  down  “using  any  means  we 
could  even  if  it  comes  down  to  doing 
something  illegal." 

Getting  no  satisfaction  from  the 
Pioneer  staff,  the  coalition  went  before 
the  publications  board  and  made  a  similar 
demand.  Against  the  wishes  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  Pioneer,  the  publications 
board  ruled  by  a  4-2  vote  that  if  the  paper 
wanted  to  continue  running  Gallo  ads,  it 
must  offer  free  advertising  space  for 
UFW  rebuttal. 


1^  Andries  de  Groot, 
wine  editor,  Esquire  Magazine  says: 

“I  have  never  found  any  wine  to  equal  the  combination 
of  quality  and  value  of  Gallo  Hearty  Burgundy.” 

Paul  Kovi  wine  editor.  Sphere  Magazine: 
“Hearty  Buigundy  receives  well-deserved  recognition 
from  both  layman  and  expertr 

Robert  Lawrence  Balzer,  Holiday  Magazine: 
“Gallo  Hearty  Burgundy  is  the  greatest 
value  in  red  wine  in  America..." 


Aidffe  it  yowtH.  Emnt  A  Julio  GbIIo^  CalMornia  Hearty  BurfUfuK 
Ridier.  mote  robuM... die  Beat  ol  the  Burirumliea. 

Gallo  Hearty  Burgundy 
The  Best  of  the  Burgundies 


The  eight  editors  of  the  Pioneer  re¬ 
signed  in  protest  after  getting  out  a  final 
edition  that  carried  a  page  one  Gallo  ad 
along  with  an  editorial.  The  editorial 
stated:  “Since  the  university  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper  and  the  publication 
board  is  its  representative,  they  may 
adopt  such  a  policy.  As  journalists,  how¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  in  all  good  conscience, 
acquiesce  to  such  a  policy.  By  adopting 
this  stance  the  board  has  set  a  dangerous 
precedent:  free  and  equal  space  to  rebut 
any  advertisement  for  the  asking." 

On  June  5,  about  a  week  after  the  initial 
decision,  following  pressure  from  Kious. 
student  dean  Lyle  Edmison  (himself  a 
board  member)  and  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  head  John  Cambus,  the  publications 
board  met  to  reconsider  its  decision.  By  a 
vote  of  4-3.  the  board  decided  to  keep 
rather  than  rescind  the  decision. 

Among  those  voting  to  continue  to 
offer  free  space  to  the  UFW  were  Russell 
Merris,  a  math  professor,  Tom  Hall,  a 
history  professor  and  Howard  Ransom,  a 
student  majoring  in  business. 

The  situation  of  having  no  journalism 
professionals  making  decisions  on  jour¬ 
nalism  principles  raises  some  serious 
questions  on  whether  or  not  the  educa¬ 
tional  training  process  should  not  be 
given  a  closer  look.  Many  of  the  news¬ 
papers  editorializing  on  the  matter  raised 
this  point. 

Tribune  editorial 

"The  Oakland  Tribune  is  a  major 
newspaper  whose  future  is  dependent  on 
the  proper  academic  training  of  our  future 
journalists  and  whose  own  published 
policies  pledge  us  to  the  basic  principles 
of  a  free  and  responsible  press."  said  pub- 
(Continued  on  paf>e  37) 
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Clips  on  computer  make 
retrieval  work  a  snap 


There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
newspaper  library  when  there  is  no  more 
room  for  clip  files.  That  time  came  for 
the  Los  An}>elcs  Times  library  this  year, 
so  the  Times  has  switched  to  a  computer. 

As  Ken  Hayes.  Times  librarian  puts  it: 
“In  1935  The  Times  installed  a  new  lib¬ 
rary  system,  which,  except  for  refine¬ 
ments.  has  stayed  essentially  the  same 
for  the  past  41  years.  There  are  now 
more  than  8  million  clippings  and  one 
million  pictures  filed  in  the  Times  lib¬ 
rary.  It  has  become  physically  impossi¬ 
ble  to  support  such  a  system." 

For  more  than  a  year,  Hayes  worked 
with  various  companies  to  find  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  would  be  the  best  suited  to 
Times'  needs.  He  finally  settled  on  Zyt- 
ron  Data  Systems,  using  a  Microdata 
1600  mini-computer. 

Hayes  explains  it  this  way:  “The  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  marriage  of  a  mini-computer  and 
microfiche.  It  is  this  unique  feature 
which  makes  it  feasible  for  a  computer 
system  to  work  for  newspaper  libraries." 

There  are  two  terminals  at  each  work 
station:  A  VDT  which  communicates 
with  the  computer  and  a  microfilm  ter¬ 
minal  which  is  a  slave  to  the  computer. 
The  retrieval  system  which  is  instan¬ 
taneous,  is  user  oriented,  so  that  any 
editorial  staffer  can  operate  it  after  only  a 
brief  instruction  period. 

Retrieval  design 

Retrieval  response  consists  of  three 
parts.  First  is  the  indexing  which  appears 
on  the  screen.  This  index  also  gives  the 
date,  page,  placement  and  headline  of 
the  story.  Second  is  the  picture  of  the 
microfiche  to  let  the  operator  see  the 


clipping  selected,  and  third,  if  needed,  a 
print  can  be  made  of  the  article. 

The  computer  can  simultaneously 
serve  up  to  32  work  stations.  Six  of  these 
stations  will  be  used  in  the  library  for 
input. 

Hayes  has  estimated  that  a  least  250 
work  hours  can  be  saved  each  week  in 
indexing. 

At  present  approximately  300  hours  a 
week  are  spent  on  indexing,  clipping  and 
filing  the  newspaper.  Hayes  says  with 
the  computer  it  will  take  about  50  hours 
to  process  the  same  material. 

The  input  will  involve  only  indexing 
into  the  computer  via  the  VDT  and  past¬ 
ing  up  clips  for  microfiche  processing. 
The  microfiche  will  be  processed  over¬ 
night  so  that  the  full  text  of  the  entire 
paper  will  be  available  for  retrieval  the 
following  day.  The  indexing  will  be  avail¬ 
able  almost  immediately. 

With  the  computer,  indexing  of  the 
paper  can  be  broadly  expanded.  The  old 
system,  gave  an  average  of  five  cross¬ 
indexes  per  story.  The  amount  of  cross¬ 
indexing  with  the  computer  is  limitless. 

For  instance  take  a  story  about  Dr. 
George  G.  DiGeorgio.  professor  of 
psychology.  University  of  California, 
Santa  Barbara,  who  made  a  speech  be¬ 
fore  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  on  the  possibility  of  hydrocar¬ 
bons  in  the  atmosphere  and  DDT  in  food 
causing  psychological  damage  in  chil¬ 
dren  living  in  Southern  Timor. 

With  the  computer  this  paragraph 
would  be  indexed  for: 

•  Dr.  George  G.  DiGeorgio 

•  professor 

•  psychology 


Ken  Hayes,  Los  Angeles  Times  librarian  works  at  a  terminal  and  microfilm 
viewer-copier  which  are  part  of  a  new  computer  system  for  information  storage. 
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•  University  of  California,  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara 

•  speeches 

•  Advancement  of  Science 

•  hydrocarbons 

•  atmosphere 

•  DDT 

•  food 

•  children 

•  and  Southern  Timor 

The  story  can  be  retrieved  under  any 
or  all  of  the  above,  or  if  the  reporter  has 
forgotten  the  name,  but  remembers  that 
it  begins  with  Di,  the  computer  will  give 
him  all  the  names  starting  with  Di. 

The  logical  operators  “and",  “or” 
and  “not”  may  be  used  in  a  search  ques¬ 
tion  either  to  explain  and/or  narrow  a 
response. 

With  this  system,  the  cross-indexing 
makes  it  impossible  to  “lose”  a  story.  It 
also  does  away  with  the  typical  news¬ 
paper  library  problems,  lost,  stolen  or 
misplaced  clippings.  And  it  has  the 
added  value  of  letting  up  to  32  reporters 
use  the  same  article  at  the  same  time. 

Input  into  the  computer  will  start  with 
day  one.  There  are  no  plans  to  put  all  of 
the  back  clips  into  the  computer.  A  few 
back  files  will  be  put  in  immediately, 
such  as  those  on  the  president,  governor, 
mayor  and  others  which  are  in  constant 
use. 

Old  clippings  which  will  not  be  fed  into 
the  computer  are  now  being  converted  to 
microfilm.  Eventually,  all  clippings  not 
in  the  computer  will  be  available  to  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  through  means  of  the 
microfiche  viewer. 

Ken  Hayes  says:  “Up  to  now,  the 
newspaper  library  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  rest  of  the  industry.  This  new  compu¬ 
ter  brings  us  into  the  modern  age.  The 
savings  in  time  and  in  money  will  be 
phenomenal.  It’s  real  breakthrough,  and 
1  hope  it  will  soon  be  possible  for  news¬ 
paper  libraries  to  be  information  centers 
rather  than  “morgues.” 

• 

Re-cycling  program 
makes  money 

Proof  that  municipal  newspaper  re¬ 
covery  programs  financially  benefit  tax¬ 
payers  is  found  in  the  fact  that  $160,000 
was  paid  in  1975  to  24  New  Jersey 
municipalities  for  their  old  newspapers, 
according  to  David  F.  Moore,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  Resource  Recov¬ 
ery. 

With  26  municipalities  engaging  in 
such  curbside  newspaper  collections  this 
year,  the  first  four  months  brought  them 
payments  of  $52,100.  Moore  said.  In  the 
first  four  months  of  1975  $41,040  was 
paid  to  24  municipalities  then  participat¬ 
ing,  he  added. 

The  Garden  State  Paper  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Saddle  Brook,  a  subsidiary  of 
Media  General,  Inc.,  is  the  customer  for 
the  municipally  collected  newspapers 
and  provided  statistics  cited  by  Moore. 
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National  Park  Service 
recreates  Zenger  trial 


"The  question  before  the  court  ...  is 
not  (just)  the  cause  of  the  poor  printer .  .  . 
No!  It  may  in  its  consequence  affect 
every  freeman  ...  on  the  main  of 
America.  It  is  the  best  cause;  it  is  the 
cause  of  Liberty  ...  the  liberty  both  of 
exposing  and  opposing  arbitrary  power 
...  by  speaking  and  writing  Truth."  (An¬ 
drew  Hamilton's  defense  in  the  Zenger 
trial.) 

Federal  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  located  in  the 
Wall  Street  area  of  lower  Manhattan,  will 
be  the  scene  for  the  presentation  of.  "It 
Happened  Here.  The  case  and  Tryal  of 
John  Peter  Zenger." 

The  choice  of  Federal  Hall,  at  Wall 
and  Broad  Streets,  for  the  dramatization 
of  the  momentous  trial  that  helped  estab¬ 
lish  American  freedom  of  the  press  is 
panicularly  appropriate,  since  it  was  on 
this  site  (where  New  York's  City  Hail 
then  stood)  that  Zenger.  a  German-born 
printer  and  publisher  of  The  New-York 
Weekly  Journal,  was  tried  for  seditious 
libel  for  his  outspoken  criticism  of  the 
Royal  Governor  and  his  Council. 

Beginning  June  30  and  through  August 
22.  Franklin  S.  Roberts'  production  of 
the  Zenger  trial  will  be  given  three  times 
daily.  5  days  a  week,  through  the  noon¬ 
time  period. 

Sponsors  of  drama 

Funding  for  the  production  of  the  play 
has  been  provided  by  the  Harris  Corpo¬ 
ration.  the  Knight  Foundation,  headed 
by  John  S.  Knight,  the  Government  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
L'.S.  Government  National  Park  Ser¬ 
vice. 

The  drama  will  run  for  about  25  mi¬ 
nutes.  has  a  cast  of  13  characters  por¬ 
trayed  by  7  actors.  The  part  of  Andrew 
Hamilton  will  be  played  by  Peter  Clune 
and  that  of  John  Peter  Zenger  by  Jude 
Ciccolella. 

Ambassador  Berndt  von  Staden  of  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  said.  "We  are  pleased  to  be 
part  of  a  Bicentennial  project  which 
helps  to  interpret  the  role  Germans  have 
played  in  American  life.  We  are  particu¬ 
larly  pleased  that  the  play  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  free  to  the  American  public  and 
foreign  visitors  at  historic  Federal  Hall, 
the  site  of  George  Washington's  first  in¬ 
augural  address  in  17K9  as  well  as  the 
scene  of  Zenger's  ordeal." 

Richard  B.  Tullis,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Harris  Corpora¬ 
tion,  said."  the  firm  is  helping  to  under¬ 
write  the  project  because  it  is  interested 
in  the  vitality  and  freedom  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  in  the  nation's  other 
basic  freedoms.  The  Peter  Zenger  trial 


was  the  landmark  case  leading  to  a  free 
press  in  America;  and.  in  this  day,  when 
so  many  of  our  freedoms  are  threatened, 
we  hope  that  people  will  he  encouraged, 
by  seeing  this  interpretive  drama,  to 
value  and  defend  all  of  the  fundamental 
freedoms  established  for  us  200  years 
ago." 

The  drama  was  shown  last  week  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  Independence  Na¬ 
tional  Historical  Park  for  members  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Association. 

A  second  special  preview  performance 
is  scheduled  for  June  29  at  6  P.M.  for 
members  and  guests  of  the  Deadline 
Club  and  John  Peter  Zenger  chapters  of 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  Federal  Hall. 

• 

San  Jose  Mercury 
celebrates  125th 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mereury  cele¬ 
brates  its  1 25th  anniversary.  Sunday 
June  20. 

For  the  occasion,  the  paper  pre¬ 
printed  a  20-page  historical  section  for 
publication  in  the  Sunday  Mercury 
News. 

The  section  included  congratulatory 
letters  from  President  Ford  and  Califor¬ 
nia  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown.  Jr. 

Along  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
newspaper's  history  and  photos  of  the 
buildings  the  newspaper  has  inhabited 
over  the  years,  the  section  also  featured 
1 8  historical  front  pages  from  the  earliest 
known  copy  of  the  Mercury's  first  ances¬ 
tor  the  San  Jose  Weekly  Visitor,  to  the 
famous  day  when  Neil  Armstrong  took 
his  “giant  leap  for  mankind." 

Rockwell  complex 
sold  for  $4  million 

Rockwell  International  has  sold  its 
MGD  Graphic  Systems  500.000  square- 
foot  industrial  complex  in  Cicero,  111.  to  a 
Chicago  realtor  firm  for  "in  excess"  of 
S4  million. 

Formerly  known  as  the  Goss  printing 
press  plant.  MGD  manufactured  presses 
for  newspapers  in  the  complex.  It  re¬ 
cently  decided  to  consolidate  manu¬ 
facturing  at  other  locations. 

MGD  said  it  had  leased  back  1 00.000 
square  feet  of  space  to  be  used  as  an 
international  supply  center  for  Goss 
printing  equipment  systems  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  firm.  The  space  will 
house  about  4(X)  employes. 


J.  STEPHEN  BECKER,  senior  vicepres- 
identand  business  managerof  the  A.S. 
Abell  Co.,  publisher  of  The  Sunpapers 
in  Baltimore,  died  June  20.  Becker 
come  to  the  Sunpapers  in  1963  from  the 
Baltimore  News  American  where  he 
hod  been  general  manager.  He  served 
os  principal  labor  negotiator  for  both 
companies. 

Downtown  area 
for  new  facility 

The  Ha  tiers  town  (Md.)  Herald  and 
Mail,  the  16.000  circulation  a.m.  and 
24.000  p.m.  newspapers,  have  purchased 
4.7  acres  of  downtown  land  from  the  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

James  M.  Schurz.  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Herald-Mail  Company,  said  the 
purchase  price  was  S450.0(X),  however, 
no  date  has  been  set  for  the  start  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  architectural  firm  of  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Pereira  Associates  of  Los 
Angeles  has  been  retained  to  design  the 
facility. 

The  Herald-Mail  has  ordered  a  six-unit 
Goss  Cosmo  press  with  full  color  repro¬ 
duction  and  capable  of  printing  a  96  page 
newspaper. 

The  company  is  also  studying  the  pos¬ 
sible  adoption  of  an  electronic  newsroom 
system. 

• 

L  A.  Times  passes 
2  million  ad  mark 

The  Los  Anfteles  Times  published  its  2 
millionth  classified  ad  of  1976  on  June  16, 
the  second  earliest  date  for  a  2  millionth 
ad  in  Times  history. 

The  Times  has  been  the  world  leader 
in  classified  advertising  since  1953  and  is 
the  only  American  newspaper  to  have 
published  more  than  3  million  classified 
ads  in  a  year. 

The  4  million  mark  has  been  reached 
five  times— in  1965,  1966,  1972,  1973  and 
1974. 

"It  is  likely  that  the  Times  will  publish 
more  than  4  million  ads  this  year,"  said 
Paul  Mahoney,  director  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising. 

"The  continuing  increase  in  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  advertising  is  a 
strong,  positive  indicator  of  improving 
economic  conditions." 
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Technical  committee 
members  appointed 


Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  announced  the  membership  of 
the  new  Technical  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Technical  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee  will  oversee  and  coordinate  research 
efforts  at  the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
in  Easton,  Pa.,  at  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  and  in  the  press 
communications  and  newsprint  fields. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  is  Lyell  B. 
Clay,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Clay 
Communications,  Inc.  and  publisher  of 
the  Charleston  tW.Va.)  Mail.  Vice- 
chairman  is  Stanton  R.  Cook,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Tribune 
Co.,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 


Press  martyrs 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

friends,  Lovejoy  and  some  men  from  his 
shop  barricaded  themselves  with  14  men 
of  a  hastily  formed  militia  troop  into  the 
warehouse. 

In  the  late  evening  hours  a  mob  that 
had  formed  at  local  saloons  advanced  to 
the  warehouse,  and  shots  were  ex¬ 
changed.  An  anti-abolitionist  fell  dead. 

“Bum  ’em  out!  Burn  ’em  out!’’  the 
bloodthirsty  throng  yelled.  They  set  a 
ladder  against  one  of  the  windowless 
sides  of  the  warehouse,  and  a  ruffian 
named  Rock — encouraged  by  three 
physicians:  James  Jennings.  Thomas 
Hope  and  Horace  Beal  or  Beall — 
climbed  to  the  roof  and  poured  burning 
pitch  onto  it. 

Lovejoy  and  two  of  his  men,  wonder¬ 
ing  why  the  sudden  silence,  and  perhaps 
smelling  the  smoldering  roof,  left  the 
warehouse  to  check  the  sides  of  the 
building.  The  door  creaked  and  alerted 
the  attackers.  As  soon  as  the  three 
rounded  a  corner,  weapons  blazed. 
Lovejoy  took  three  shots  in  the  chest, 
one  in  the  abdomen  and  one  in  an  arm. 
Being  helped  back  into  the  building  his 
return  caused  one  of  the  defenders  to 
call,  “They  have  murdered  Elijah  Love¬ 
joy,’’  which  set  off  yells  of  jubilation 
without. 

After  the  press’s  protectors  voted  to 
leave  the  warehouse,  the  mob  entered, 
found  the  press  on  the  third  floor,  pushed 
open  a  riverfront  door  and  sent  it  crash¬ 
ing  onto  the  gravel  below. 

Lovejoy’s  death  did  not  lay  the  hatred 
against  him  to  rest.  So  strong  was  the 
animosity  of  his  enemies  that  they  fol¬ 
lowed  his  coffin  with  scoffings  and  in¬ 
sults  on  its  way  to  the  grave.  He  was 
buried  on  his  35th  birthday,  November  9, 
1837. 
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Co.  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Clay  and  Cook  were  the  chair¬ 
man  and  vicechairman  of  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  Executive  Committee 
which  was  replaced  by  the  new  commit¬ 
tee. 

Members  of  the  Technical  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Committee  are: 

•  Richard  D.  Blum,  senior  vice- 
president,  A.  H.  Belo  Corp.,  Dallas, 
Tex.  and  vicechairman  of  the  ANPA 
Production  Management  Committee. 

•  Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Washington  Post  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Newsprint  Committee. 

•  Robert  G.  Marbut,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
and  chairman  of  the  ANPA  Press 
Communications  Committee. 

•  Arnold  L.  McDonald,  production 
manager  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  and  vicechairman 
of  the  ANPA  Laboratory  Committee. 

•  Jules  S.  Tewlow,  special  projects 
director,  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  vicechairman  of  the  ANPA 
Press  Communications  Committee. 

•  C.  Robert  Turnbull,  director  of 
operations,  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 
and  chairman  of  the  ANPA  Laboratory 
Committee. 

•  Donald  F.  Wright,  executive  editor, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune 
and  chairman  of  the  ANPA  Production 
Management  Committee. 


ANPA  Foundation 
elects  Joe  Dealey 

Joe  M.  Dealey,  president  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News,  was  elected  chairman  and 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation 
Board  of  Trustees  at  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  held  June  7,  1976  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada. 

Dealey  succeeds  Richard  C.  Steele, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  as  the  chairman  and  president 
of  the  ANPA  Foundation. 

Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  c6 
Observer  and  Times,  was  elected  vice- 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Foundation.  He 
succeeds  Dealey. 

Jerry  W.  Friedheim,  general  manager 
and  executive  vicepresident  of  ANPA, 
was  re-elected  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Foundation.  Thomas  C.  Fichter, 
vicepresident/comptroller  of  ANPA,  was 
elected  treasurer;  Stephen  E.  Palmedo, 
ANPA  Foundation  administrator,  was 
elected  secretary. 


Names  in  print 

The  Detroit  News  has  appointed  a 
Names  Editor  as  part  of  a  new  service 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  readers  to 
see  their  names  in  the  newspaper.  The 
newspaper  said  it  is  doing  it  so  that 
everyone  has  a  chance  to  read  their 
names  in  a  newspaper.  Starting  June  16, 
the  News  is  printing  five  names  a  day,  as 
a  “testimonial  to  the  fact  that  you  do 
exist,’’  the  News  said  in  announcing  the 
new  service. 
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Promotions  of  two  editors  have  been 
announced  at  the  Houston  Post.  Edwin 
D.  Hunter,  vicepresident  and  managing 
editor,  has  been  promoted  to  vice- 
president  and  executive  editor. 

Kuyk  Logan,  an  assistant  managing 
editor,  has  been  named  managing  editor. 

Hunter  will  concentrate  on  administra¬ 
tive  responsibilities  and  long-range  plan¬ 
ning.  and  Logan  will  assume  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  news  operation. 

^  ^  ^ 

A.E.P.  Wall,  director  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  National  Catholic  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  U.  S.  Catholic  Conference — named 
editor  of  The  New  World,  Chicago  arch¬ 
diocesan  newspaper.  Wall  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  to  NC  News 
in  1972.  He  was  editor  of  The  Catholic 
Review,  Baltimore  archdiocesan  news¬ 
paper.  from  1966  to  1971. 

♦  ♦  * 

Douglas  Harmon  of  the  Regina  (Sask.) 
Leader-Post  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association. 

*  9k  ^ 

After  30  years  at  the  Washington  Star, 
Edward  H.  Fawsett  has  been  named 
manager  of  budget  and  special  projects. 
Fawsett  joined  the  Star  in  1943  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  controller,  was  named  con¬ 
troller  in  1958,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  in  1966,  and  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  in  1968.  For  the  past  year,  he  has 
served  as  internal  auditor.  Fawsett  was 
founder  and  vice  president  of  Tal-Star 
Computer  Systems.  Inc.  from  1%9  to  the 
sale  of  Tal-Star  in  1974.  He  also  is  sec¬ 
retary  and  director  of  the  Washington 
Star  Syndicate. 

*  *  * 

James  Floyd  Chambers  Jr.  chairman  of 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald — nominated  as 
a  member  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  on  Arms  Control  and  Disar¬ 
mament,  with  nomination  approved  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee. 
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Flanked  by  Cleveland  Press  editor 
Tom  Boardman  and  his  wife  Cynthia, 
President  Ford  salutes  the  400  guests 
attending  the  newspaper's  Golden 
Wedding  Party,  an  annual  event. 


Jon  P.  Zaimes  has  resigned  as  makeup 
editor  of  the  Scotts  Bluff  (Neb.)  Star- 
Herald,  effective  July  II.  He  plans  to 
travel  extensively  throughout  the  west¬ 
ern  United  States.  Zaimes  was  formerly 
night  editor  of  Today's  Post  in  King  of 
Prussia,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Mel  Pine,  former  chief  copy  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  has  joined 
Mobil  Oil  Corporation  as  a  staff  advisor 
incorporate  public  relations.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  News  in  September  1970.  Pine 
was  with  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  W.  Ray,  associate  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Tennessee  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  succeeding  Morris  L.  Simon  of  the 
Tullahoma  News. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  group's 
107th  convention  are:  Lary  K.  Smith, 
LaFollette  Press,  vicepresident  for 
weekly  newspapers;  Sam  D.  Kennedy, 
Columbia  Daily  Herald,  vicepresident 
for  daily  newspapers,  and  Robert  D. 
Sykes,  Athens  Daily  Post-Athenian,  tre¬ 
asurer. 

*  *  * 

Greg  Joseph — ^from  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise  business-finance  and 
consumer  affairs  writer  to  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  general  assign¬ 
ment. 

*  ♦  * 

Christine  H.  McKnight  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Associated  Press  state  editor  at 
Albany,  succeeding  Charles  Hanley 
who  has  been  transferred  to  New  York. 

Jerome  P.  Curry  has  been  appointed 
AP  correspondent  at  Las  Vegas,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mike  Mitchell,  who  has  re¬ 
signed. 


Newspeople 

THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS  gave  its 
41st  annual  Golden  Wedding  Party  for 
200  couples  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the 
Sheraton-Cleveland  and  who  should 
appear  during  dancing  of  the  Anniver¬ 
sary  Waltz  but  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  got  a  rousing  ova¬ 
tion. 

President  Ford  was  in  town  for  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  dinner  in  the  hotel  ballroom  and 
stopped  by  to  greet  the  wedding 
guests  and  do  a  little  hand  shaking. 
The  President  extended  congratula¬ 
tions  to  Cleveland  Press  editor  Tom 
Boardman  and  said  he  thought  the 
newspaper’s  party  a  great  idea. 

• 

GRAND  MARSHALL  of  the  Bicen¬ 
tennial  parade  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan, 
July  3,  will  be  a  former  Detroit  Free 
Press  linotype  operator.  Milt  Barnes. 

Since  his  retirement  in  1959, 
Barnes  has  done  a  weekly  column  for 
the  Ypsilanti  Press.  He  dictates  his 
columns  into  a  recorder  and  also  turns 
out  historical  cassettes,  mostly  for 
students.  And  so  the  bicentennial 
honor. 

Milt  won’t  see  the  parade,  but  he’ll 
hear  and  feel  all  the  jubilation.  Milt 
Barnes  is  now  81  and  blind. 

BARRY  JAMES  of  UPl’s  Moscow 
staff  is  moving  to  Brussels  to  a  new 
post  as  European  diplomatic  corres¬ 
pondent  and  his  postscript  to  the 
Soviet  assignment  recalls: 

“It’s  been  the  most  frustrating  as¬ 
signment  imaginable.  It  sometimes 


The  National  Mass  Media  Award  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  has  been  presented  to  the 
Southwest  Times  Record  of  Fort  Smith, 
(Ark.)  for  its  coverage  of  relocation  of 
more  than  50,000  Vietnamese  and 
Indochina  refugees  through  Fort  Chaf¬ 
fee,  Ark.  The  award  was  presented  by 
NCCJ  board  member  Phillip  Back  (left) 
to  Times  Record  editor  Jack  Moseley, 
who  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  25 
newsmen  and  women  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  newspaper's  coverage  of 
the  refugee  story  from  beginning  to 
end. 
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in  the  news 


required  herculean  efforts  to  establish 
simple  fact  .  .  .  the  bureaucracy  is 
unbelievable.  Russians  have  erected  a 
wall  of  mistrust  against  foreigners — 
they  are  intrigued  by  us,  but  almost 
pathologically  wary  of  foreign  influ¬ 
ences  .  .  . 

“The  foreign  journalistic  community 
is  hard-working  and  able,  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  bunch  to  work  with  or  compete 
against.  One  thing  Moscow  teaches 
you  is  a  very  healthy  respect  for  a  free 
press.  Few  outsiders  appreciate  the 
Orwellian  way  in  which  all  ‘informa¬ 
tion’  in  the  Soviet  Union— from  a 
match  box  cover  to  a  daily  news¬ 
paper— is  manipulated  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  state  policy.” 

One  UPl  Brussels  editor,  hearing 
James’  Russian  bureaucracy  observa¬ 
tion  intoned:  “Wait  until  he  encoun¬ 
ters  the  Belgian  bureaucracy.” 


WYOMING  EDITOR/PUBLISHER 
BRUCE  KENNEDY  visited  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wyoming  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  guest  on  its  distinguished 
editor  program.  And  in  the  audience 
for  his  speech  were  two  of  his  own 
children:  Ann,  18,  a  reporter  for  the 
student  nevjspaper  Branding  Iron,  and 
Brian,  20,  its  publisher. 

Kennedy,  who  began  as  a  printer’s 
devil  while  still  in  high  school  and 
edited  his  college  paper  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  is  a  partner  in  owner¬ 
ship  of  weeklies  in  Lander,  Cody,  and 
Green  River  and  a  Gillette  daily. 

He  told  the  Wyoming  students  that 
community  journalism  is  a  profession 
which  offers  one  of  the  last  places  a 
man  can  be  truly  independent.  He  said 
a  good  small-town  reporter  must  be 
part  psychologist  and  must  also  be 
able  to  listen  to,  and  understand  gos¬ 
sip.  Every  bit  of  gossip  has  a  grain  of 
truth  in  it,  he  adds.  Kennedy  is  author 
of  “Community  Journalism:  A  Way  of 
Life.” 


UP  IN  NORTH  BAY,  ONTARIO,  C.  M. 
Mort  Fellman  retired  the  other  day  at 
65  after  having  been  a  newspaperman 
for  43  years.  He  started  out  as  a  junior 
reporter  and  ended  as  executive  editor 
of  the  North  Bay  Nugget. 

Fellman  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
Canadian  newspaperman  to  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  U.S.  atomic  bomb 
secret  during  World  War  II.  He  was 
called  to  Ottawa  in  connection  with  nu¬ 
clear  activity  at  Chalk  River,  near  North 
Bay.  Sworn  to  secrecy,  he  sat  on  the 
story  for  several  months  until  he  could 
write  it  after  the  bombings  of  Nagasaki 
and  Hiroshima. 

by  Lenora  Williamson 
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The  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  Inc.  board  of  directors  has 
announced  the  elections  of  Britt  Brown 
as  chairman  of  the  board  and  Eugene  R. 
Lambert  as  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Eagle  and  the  Beacon. 

Lambert,  who  became  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Eagle  and  Beacon 
in  October  1975,  will  continue  in  his 
capacity  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
newspapers.  Lambert  went  to  the  Eagle 
and  Beacon  from  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald 
and  Nens-Trihiine,  where  he  was  pub¬ 
lisher.  A  1 7-year  veteran  of  the  Bidder 
newspaper  organization.  Lambert  joined 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 
in  1959  as  employe  relations  director. 

*  *  5k 

Alan  S.  Bernstein — to  the  Nashville 
Banner  as  a  general  assignments  report¬ 
er.  He  is  a  1976  bachelor  of  science  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University.  Bernstein  was 
news  editor  of  the  Daily  Northwestern 
and  served  summer  internships  onCocoa 
(Fla.)  Today  and  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph. 

*  5k  * 

Don  Carter,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Le.xington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader — elected  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  School  of  Journalism 
advisory  board. 

Elected  vicepresident  was  William  1. 
Ray,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution.  W.  Thomas 
Johnson,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald,  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  as  retiring  presi¬ 
dent. 

New  members  of  the  Board  repre¬ 
senting  the  newspaper  field  are  Robert 
G.  Marbut,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  and 
William  A.  Ott,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon-Journal.  The  new  secretary  is 
Clieeord  M.  Kirtland,  president  of  Cox 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  Atlanta. 


L.  A.  Louthood  has  been  appointed 
vicepresident,  publishing,  of  the 
Montreal  Standard  Limited.  Formerly 
vicepresident,  newspaper  relations 
and  responsible  for  liaison  with 
member  newspapers  of  the  Weekend 
Magazine  group,  his  added  respon¬ 
sibilities  will  encompass  all  phases  of 
editorial,  advertising  and  budgeting 
of  Weekend  Magazine. 

Turner  Catledge,  former  executive 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times — named  a 
director  of  the  Foundation  for  Innova¬ 
tion  in  Medicine,  a  group  of  doctors,  sci¬ 
entists  and  other  leading  professionals 
concerned  about  the  long-continuing  de¬ 
cline  in  medical  research. 

*  5k  * 

Grover  Friend,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Beaver  (Pa.)  County 
Times — will  serve  as  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Inter-State  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  until  the  October  Confer¬ 
ence.  filling  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  Scotty  Olsen. 

Daniel  P.  O’Neil — appointed  in 
charge  of  food  and  beverage  advertising 
at  the  Providence  Journal  Company.  He 
has  been  with  Ottaway  Newspapers  as 
regional  manager  of  advertising  sales  in 
Albany.  N.Y. 


William  Glasgall,  newsman  and  night 
editor  in  the  Boston  bureau — appointed 
supervising  editor  of  the  AP  Business 
News  Department  in  New  York  City. 
Glasgall  will  direct  the  daily  editorial 
operations  of  the  AP  financial  news  de¬ 
partment  headed  by  business  news  editor 
Steve  Miller.  He  succeeds  Sam  Boyle, 
transferred  to  the  general  desk.  Glasgall 
joined  the  AP  in  Boston  in  1974  and 
worked  before  that  at  the  South  Middle- 
se.x  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  and  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  Star-Ledger. 

*  5k  5k 

Jan  Lenox,  a  staff  member  of  the  Pen¬ 
sacola  News-Journal — appointed  editor 
of  the  Pensacola  News  people  section. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Florida  with  a  bachelor  of  science  in 
journalism  and  worked  for  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  Sun  for  several  years  after  gradua¬ 
tion. 


5k  5k  :k 

Appointment  of  Donald  F.  Heath  of 
Boulder,  Colorado,  to  the  position  of 
business  manager  of  the  Bradenton  (Fla.) 
Herald  has  been  announced.  Heath  has 
served  as  business  manager  of  the  Boul¬ 
der  Daily  Camera  for  the  past  year  and 
was  advertising  director  from  1970-1975. 
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Letters 


GOOD  FRIEND 

1  should  like  to  nominate  our  neighbor, 
the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  for  the  Good 
Fellow  of  The  Year  award. 

This  past  Monday  noon  as  our  press 
run  was  getting  under  way.  a  retaining 
bolt  on  a  safety  guard  on  our  press  folder 
fell  off  on  to  a  pair  of  gears  in  the  folder, 
stripping  their  teeth  quite  effectively  and 
bringing  our  Goss  Universal  to  a  halt. 

The  Truth  performed  the  press  run  for 
us  later  in  the  afternoon  and  did  our  run 
the  following  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
prior  to  its  normal  press  time. 

Needless  to  say  this  imposed  consid¬ 
erable  strain  on  established  routines,  but 
from  publisher  Jim  McNeile  on  through 
to  a  circulation  handler,  our  Elkhart 
friends  kept  us  going. 

We  returned  to  normal  production  at 
our  plant  ttxlay  (June  10)  or  at  least  we 
hope  no  other  gremlins  appear  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Equally  needless  to  say.  we  in  the 
Benton  Harbor- St.  Joseph  area  are  grate¬ 
ful  for  having  such  a  friend  at  Elkhart. 

W.  J.  Banyon 

(Banyon  is  president  of  the  Palladium 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  Benton 
Harbor  (Mich.)  He  raid- Pa  Uadi  urn.) 

BLACKOUT 

Your  columns  have  recently  reflected 
a  continuing  debate  about  the  role  of  the 
Press;  its  credibility;  what,  or  who. 
might  be  blame  for  its  current  low  esteem 
in  the  eyes  of  the  reading  public. 

A  bone  that  hasn't  yet  been  thrown 
out.  let  alone  chewed  over,  is  the  appar¬ 
ent  reluctance  by  wide  sections  of  the 
Press  to  give  exposure  to  matters  that — 
but  for  the  fact  they  might  reflect  poorly 
on  the  Press,  itself — might  be  considered 
"news'. 

A  good  illustration  is  a  case  in  which  I 
have  been  closely  involved;  The  over¬ 
turn  of  a  nationwide  election,  conducted 
by  a  union  comprised  of  employees  of 
the  nation's  only  national  daily.  Though 
this  particular  new  spaper  is.  perhaps,  the 
most  respected  (and  claims  to  be  the 
most  trusted)  in  the  U.S..  it  has  yet  to 
publish  a  single  line  about  these  de¬ 
velopments  that  are  of  more  than  passing 
interest  in  lx>th  the  labor  and  newspaper 
fields. 

To  be  sure,  a  case  might  be  made  for 
the  press,  as  an  institution,  not  to  wash 
its  dirty  linen,  so  to  speak,  in  public.  But 
how  much  more  compelling  a  case  could 
be  made  for  publication  of  such  'inside' 
information,  especially  with  respect  to 
bolstering  the  public's  perception  of  the 
impartiality  and  credibility  of  the  press? 
Doubtless,  such  selectivity  of  the  "news' 
doesn't  go  unnoticed. 

Eric  Frankland 


POSITIVE  THINKING 

In  a  past  issue  of  E&P  David 
Wachowdcz  from  the  Bay  City  Times 
(Michigan)  made  the  statement  "That  a 
newspaper's  circulation  does  not  have  to 
suffer  a  loss  after  a  price  adjustment." 
The  Aim  Arbor  News  believes  in  this 
philosophy. 

On  May  I .  home  delivery  by  canier 
was  increased  from  S4.55  per  month  to 
S4.85  per  month.  Motor  Route  delivery 
from  S4.75  a  month  to  $5.00  paid  by  the 
quarter  in  advance.  Sunday  single  copy 
price  increased  10  cents  an  issue  from  20 
cents  to  30  cents,  with  no  change  in  the 
product. 

What  happened  to  the  circulation  of 
the  Ann  Arbor  News?  It  increased!  For 
the  month  of  May  the  daily  averaged  a 
gain  of  1.385  copies  over  May  of  1975 
and  the  Sunday  a  gain  of  1.795  copies 
over  the  same  period.  An  increase  aver¬ 
age  of  50  copies  daily  and  104  on  Sunday 
was  realized  over  the  previous  month  of 
April. 

The  increases  were  accomplished  in 
the  face  of  an  overwhelming  circulation 
promotion  campaign  by  both  Detroit 
papers,  plus  the  ending  of  spring  semes¬ 
ter  at  Michigan  University. 

How  did  we  do  it? 

1.  By  working  with  one  "Hell"  of  an 
editorial  department  who  gave  circula¬ 
tion  a  good  product  to  sell. 

2.  By  the  attitude  and  hard  work  of  a 
group  of  circulation  people  w  ho  made  a 
commitment  to  management  and  lived- 
up  to  it. 

3.  By  the  personal  contact  of  as  many 
customers  as  possible,  who  expressed  a 
desire  to  stop  delivery  because  of  the 
price  adjustment  and  reselling  these 
people. 

Positive  thinking  and  action  will  work! 

Jim  Belcher 

(Belcher  is  distribution  director.) 

SSC  5j{ 

SALES  UP 

In  the  April  10  issue,  you  published  a 
letter  from  David  Stillwell  of  the  Naples 
(Fla.)  Daily  News  decrying  the  fact  that 
most  newspapers  seem  to  be  contented  if 
their  circulation  losses  are  relatively  light 
after  a  price  increase.  "Shouldn't  we  be 
setting  goals  or  at  least  holding  our 
figures  after  a  price  increase?"  Mr. 
Stillwell  asked  in  his  letter. 

We  at  Newsday  emphatically  agree. 

On  February  29.  we  raised  the  price  of 
our  Sunday  paper  from  25  cents  to  35 
cents.  Our  average  Sunday  circulation  in 
February  was  435.591. 

By  the  end  of  May.  our  Sunday  aver¬ 
age  had  inereased  to  438.781.  and  by 
mid-June  we  were  close  to  442.(KK). 

A  circulation  increase  following  a 
price  increase!  With  a  superior  product 
and  a  lot  of  hard  work,  it  can  be  done. 

Jack  Squire 


PLAY  IT  UP 

Under  the  title  of  "Ad  Agencies  Pon¬ 
der  Circulation  Slide"  in  the  June  12  is¬ 
sue.  I'd  like  to  add  my  bit.  if  1  may. 

In  my  line,  circulation  is  the  window  to 
my  audience,  and  the  only  window. 

I  believe  too  many  papers  are  trying  to 
be  tv  sets.  As  I  see  it  they're  fighting  a 
battle  with  weapons  handed  to  them  by 
the  enemy.  "Interpretions." 
"Analyses."  "Opinion  columns."  etc., 
etc.,  bland,  insipid,  uniformly  blase 
doubletalk.  As  far  as  tv  is  concerned  this 
material  is  expendable  because  they  can 
cut  it  off  any  hour  of  the  day  to  pull  'em 
in  with  comedy  shows,  soap  operas, 
travelogues,  animal  acts — ALL  VIS¬ 
UAL! 

Now  what  do  newspapers  have?  They 
have  the  first  VISUAL  entertainment, 
created  hv  newspapers,  decades  before 
tv  was  even  heard  of.  THE  COMIC 
STRIPS!  Elambouyant.  man-on-the- 
street  stuff  that  anyone  can  savvy  and 
enjoy. 

What  do  some  new  spapers  do  with  it? 
Prom  the  early-day  6  column  size  they 
have  reduced  their  product  down.  down, 
down.  What  has  tv  done?  Prom  an  early 
screen  size  of  5  by  7  inches  they  have 
enlarged  their  product  UP.  UP.  UP! 

Eor  many  newspaper  readers  the  vis¬ 
ual  has  become  the  invisible.  If  you  can't 
see  'em  you  can't  read  'em.  And  if  you 
can't  read  'em  you  might  just  as  well 
watch  a  big  screen  where  the  VISUAL  is 
VISIBLE.  This  is  one  man's  opinion,  but 
I'm  convinced  using  your  rival's  castoffs 
and  downgrading  your  own  material  is 
not  a  winning  strategy.  Comics  on  the 
front  page?  No  strip  less  than  5  columns? 

Try  it  and  see. 

Chester  Gould 

^  ^  ^ 

CONTESTS 

In  your  June  12  editorial  you  asked 
why  newspapers  did  not  sponsor  essay 
contest  with  cash  awards. 

Some  newspapers  do.  This  spring  the 
Modesto  Bee  co-sponsored,  with  the 
Modesto  Chapter  of  the  National  League 
of  American  Pen  Women,  what  we  felt 
was  a  most  successful  writing  contest  for 
youngsters.  The  schools  and  libraries 
cooperated  enthusiastically  and  we  had 
nearly  300  entries. 

Taylor  Finlay 

m  < 

Short  Takes 

Sis  Daley  wore  a  torn-of-the-century 
white  dress. — Chicufio  Sun-Times. 

It's  only  a  game,  but  some  Congres¬ 
sional  layers  take  it  seriously,  reports 
Ear  on  Washington. — Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Record. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  ceremonies  will  include  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  sinning  slogan  or  nick¬ 
name  .  .  . — Rogers  (Ark.)  News. 
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A  Harris  Update  On  Newspaper  Automation 


Someday  soon, 
your  newspaper’s 
prepress  operations 
are  Qoino  to 
looK  radically 
different. 

They  will  probably 
look  like  this. 


The  Harris  way: 
Total  commitment, 
Total  capability. 

Harris  is  totally  committed  to 
serving  the  requirements  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Such  a  commitment  is  measur¬ 
able—  in  terms  of  product,  in  terms 
of  service,  in  terms  of  customer 
support,  and  in  terms  of  innovation 
aimed  at  improving  newspaper 
productivity.  A  complete  capability 
to  do  what  we  say  we  will  do. 

Look  at  our 

four  newspaper  systems. 

Harris  offers  four  models  within 
the  Harris  2500  Systems  Series. 

Each  serves  the  specific  needs  of 
a  different  class  of  newspapers. 

The  Harris  2520  system  meets 
the  total  copy  processing  require¬ 
ments  of  small-to-medium  daily 
newspapers,  and  is  an  excellent 
initial  system's  step  for  larger 
newspapers.  A  single  controller 
accommodates  a  data  base  of  from 
2.4  million  to  132  million  charac¬ 
ters.  Up  to  32  peripheral  devices, 
including  24  editing  and  input 
terminals,  can  operate  with  the 
Model  2520. 

The  Harris  2550  system  is  a  mid¬ 
range  system  suited  for  medium- 
size  newspapers.  Up  to  48  terminals 
for  editorial,  wire,  classified  and 
display  copy  processing  can  be  used 
with  a  single  2550  controller.  Data 
base  capacity  extends  to  132  mil¬ 
lion  characters,  and  up  to  64  periph¬ 
eral  attachments  — including 
terminals,  printers,  data  lines,  OCR 
devices  and  numerous  others— can 
interact  with  the  data  base. 

The  Harris  2560  system  is  a  very 
powerful  dual-processor  configura¬ 
tion  in  which  software  control  and 
data  bases  are  maintained  in  a 
100*;^  back-up  mode  for  system 
security.  The  redundant  data  base 
of  the  Model  2560  can  accommo¬ 
date  264  million  characters  of 
storage.  This  can  be  accessed  by  up 
to  96  terminals.  The  system  can 
support  up  to  128  peripheral 
devices.  With  such  power,  the 
Model  2560  is  designed  for  use  by 
larger  daily  newspapers— often 
with  multiple  editions  —  for  whom 
total  "failsafe"  operation  is  a 
requisite. 


The  Harris  2570  is  the  largest 
newspaper  copy  processing  system 
ever  developed,  and  it  is  intended 
to  serve  a  market  of  equal  capacity 
—  the  large  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper  market.  The  systems 
architecture  of  the  Model  2570 
provides  its  enormous  power. 

A  dual-processor  controller  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  up  to  eight  peripheral 
controllers  to  which  more  than 
380  terminals  can  be  attached.  The 
special  input-processing-output 
requirements  of  the  Model  2570 
user  are  such  that  dozens  of  periph¬ 
eral  devices  can  be  associated 
with  it,  in  a  variety  of  configura¬ 
tions.  A  central  data  base  of  up  to 
264  million  characters  is  supported 
by  a  hierarchy  of  smaller  peripheral 
control  sub-systems  as  well. 

Each  system  within  the  Harris 
2500  Series  is  totally  upward 
compatible,  thus  assuring  a  proper 
initial  step,  and  subsequent  easy 
expansion  steps,  for  newspapers 
ranging  in  daily  circulation  from 
10,000  and  up. 


The  new  Harris  2570  system  can 
accommodate  more  than  380  editorial 
terminals  and  dozens  of  peripheral 
devices.  It  is  intended  for  use  by  lar^e 
metropolitan  dailies. 


Deskmen  can  track  every  editing 
change  with  innovative  features  such 
as  this  "'EDIT-TRACE- an  exclusive 
with  Harris.  Special  screen  notations 
clearly  depict  prior  changes. 

Look  at  our 
brand  new  terminals. 

Harris  terminals  are  among  the 
most  widely  used  in  the  newspaper 
industry  for  newsroom,  remote 
news,  wire  service  and  advertising 
applications. 

The  two  newest  terminals  incor¬ 
porate  design  features  that  bring 
them  to  the  leading  edge  of 
advanced  editorial  copy  control. 

The  Harris  7520  provides  report¬ 
ers,  editors  and  class  ad  sales  per¬ 
sonnel  with  powerful  control 
capabilities  and  a  host  of  copy 
expediting  features.  Eight  special- 
function  keys  permit  users  to  create 
personal  commands,  and  to  route 
copy  with  single  keystrokes.  Versa¬ 
tile  on-screen  controls  — for  inser¬ 
tion,  deletion,  editorial  notation 
and  copy  emphasis  — promote 
'''EDIT- TRACE  through  several 
copy  levels. 

The  Harris  1 700  is  the  most 
advanced  editing  terminal  ever 
introduced.  It  incorporates  exclu¬ 
sive  levels  of  editing,  individual 


The  Harris  Newspaper 


Reporters  input  from  remote  bureau  terminals  via 
commumcations  links  such  as  Teletype,  dial-up,  dedicated 
and  satellite  networks 

Remote  News  Bureau 


Wire  Services 


Reporter  types 
story  on  typewriter 


Stories  are  printed 
at  high  speeds 
on  demand 


Series  2500 
Controller 
and 

Data  Base 


Edited  stones 

hack  to  controller  for  typesetting 


Editor  calls  stories  from  controller  to  editing  terminal  desktop  pnnters 

Editorial  Staff 


Reporters  type  story  on  mput  termmals 

News  Department 


A  network  of  terminals, 
controllers,  data  bases 
and  typesetters  will 
reduce  pre-press  production 
costs  by  80%. 

In  today's  newest  systems, 
everything  happens  on-line. 

From  original  keystroke  to  final 
composition  of  news,  classified 
and  display  ad  copy,  repetition 
disappears.  Copy  is  handled  less. 
Time-  and  cost-consuming  efforts 
are  eliminated. 


Resetting  corrections.  Extra¬ 
neous  copy  mark-up.  Repetitive 


Terminals  like  this  have  automatic 
features  that  let  reporters  devote  more 
time  to  copy  quality. 


keyboarding.  Filing  problems. 
Heavy  manual  handling  of  copy. 
These  and  many  other  routine 
wasteful  tasks  are  sharply  curtailed. 

For  most  large  metropolitan 
dailies,  the  new  systems  represent 
the  first  opportunity  in  decades  to 
streamline  totally  the  pre-press 
functions.  For  other  newspapers, 
the  latest  equipment  represents  a 
dramatic  step  beyond  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  editorial  input  devices  used  in 
the  past  few  years. 

Pre-press  production  cost  savings 
are  just  part  of  the  advantages  of 
newspaper  copy  processing  tech¬ 
nology.  Superior  editorial  quality 
is  the  greatest  benefit. 

Reporters  write  better 
stories  faster,  on  “personal 
terminals"  that  handle 
their  routine  chores. 

The  newest  terminals  provide 
reporters  with  performance- 
bwsting  features  at  their  finger¬ 
tips.  They  can  move,  insert,  delete, 
save,  make  block  changes,  and  even 


include  editorial  notes  in  copy. 

They  can  set  up  personal  directories 
and  glossaries  of  leads,  facts,  and 
assignment  notations.  They  can 
expedite  copy  flow  by  tailoring 
their  terminal— through  self- 
programming  functions— to  their 
individual  needs. 

Stories  are  written,  cleaned  up 
and  stored  for  instant  recall  by 
editors  and  deskmen,  a  take  at  a 
time.  Since  a  reporter's  original  key¬ 
strokes  are  captured  as  he  writes 
and  rewrites  towards  a  finished 
story,  all  repetitive  keyboarding  is 
eliminated. 

Reporters  become  more  involved. 
Their  copy  is  more  thoroughly 
researched,  written,  polished  and 
fitted  to  the  criteria  of  the  assign¬ 
ment.  As  one  midwestem  editor 
said:  "Our  reporters  attack  their 
stories  now;  they  do  more  with 
them,  and  do  it  faster." 

Editors  have  more  control 
than  ever-from  copy  quality, 
to  copy  fitting,  to  later  closings, 
to  guiclcer  ancl  simpler  page 
make-overs. 

Newspaper  copy  processing  sys¬ 
tems  return  to  the  editors  the  con¬ 
trol  they  once  had,  generations  ago, 
over  the  quality  and  timeliness  of 
the  finished  editorial  product. 

Enhanced  terminals,  access  to 
very  large  data  bases,  and  copy 
management  software  systems  give 
deskmen  and  editors  the  qualities 
of  precision,  involvement  and  last- 
minute  control  needed  to  sustain 
the  newspaper  as  an  unchallenge¬ 
able  information  medium. 

"Take"  headers  can  be  set  up 


Split  screens  incorporated  in  the  new 
Harris  1700  can  display  54  lines  of 
copy  for  faster  story  editing— or  two 
different  stories  simultaneously,  to 
expedite  wire  and  other  copy  merging. 


More  and  more  newspapers  around  the 
world  are  converting  to  electronic 
newsrooms  as  a  means  to  improve 
responsiveness  and  increase  profitability. 

when  a  story  is  begun,  and  auto¬ 
matically  inserted  by  the  terminal 
as  take  after  take  is  completed. 

Large  screens  now  display  up  to 
1944  characters.  Dual-column 
configurations  show  up  to  54  lines 
at  one  time.  Story  scanning  is  fast: 
at  rates  up  to  10  lines  per  second 
when  scrolling,  or  a  full  take  at  a 
time  by  hitting  a  single  key. 

Today's  new  systems  preserve 
visually  every  editorial  change 
made  to  a  story;  this  '"EDIT-TRACE 
allows  editors  to  scan  copy  revi¬ 
sions  and  compare  them  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  copy.  Automatic  h&.j  assures 
exact  copy  fitting  right  from  an 
editor's  terminal  screen.  Stories 
and  wire  service  abstracts  can  be 
fetched  in  just  seconds.  Split 
screens  enable  two  stories  to  be 
displayed  and  merged  on  a  single 
pass.  And  single-key  commands 
convert  finished  stories  into  final 
composition. 

The  quality  implications  of  such 
capabilities  are  evident.  Equally 
important  are  the  later  closing  dead¬ 
lines—  in  some  cases,  measured 
in  hours;  in  other  cases,  in  just 
critical  minutes  — and  the  ability  to 
makeover  more  pages  per  edition. 
All  with  the  same  editorial  team. 
Only  the  technology  is  different. 


Classified  adtakers  can  mark 
and  fit  copy,  check  credit, 
sell  space,  initiate  billing, 
and  help  forecast  pages  in  a 
single  transaction. 

Classified  advertising  is  one  of 
the  functions  that  make  a  news¬ 
paper  vital  to  a  community.  Copy 
processing  technology  can  make 
that  function  more  effective  than 
ever  before. 

As  ordertakers  record  copy  on 
the  screen,  sales  prompting  mes¬ 
sages  appear  to  encourage  addi¬ 
tional  ad  lineage  and  assure 
complete  record  gathering.  Special- 
package  rates  can  be  cued.  The 
adtaker  can  concurrently  mn  a 
credit  check  against  items  such  as 
telephone  and  account  numbers. 
During  the  phone  call,  the  system 
will  automatically  calculate  the 
price  of  the  ad,  based  upon  days' 


Classified  adtakers  use  terminals 
linked  to  central  controllers  that  has¬ 
ten  telephone  orders,  improve  overall 
accuracy,  and  control  administrative 
overheads. 

mn,  rate  and  size.  This  data  is 
supplied  both  to  the  advertiser  and 
to  a  special  data  base  for  billing. 

Administratively,  the  new  sys¬ 
tems  allow  classified  management 
to  maintain  data  bases  with  which 
they  can  forecast,  up  to  a  week  in 
advance,  the  probable  classified 
page  count,  as  well  as  providing 
production  statistics  and  account¬ 
ing  information.  In  addition,  on-line 
files  permit  instantaneous  pick-up 
of  expired  ads. 

Display  ads  up  to  100-picas 
can  be  area  composed  and 
produced  in  one-fifth  the  time. 

Copy  processing  technology  has 
already  brought  dramatic  produc¬ 


New  video  layout  systems  can  display  full  1 00-pica  copy  blocks  to  simplify  area 
composition  of  display  advertising. 


tivity  gains  in  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  function.  Keyboarding  is 
reduced  by  two- thirds.  Mark-up 
by  80  per  cent.  Paste-up  requires 
less  than  half  the  labor  content. 

And  proofreading-correction  cycles 
are  nearly  eliminated. 

In  on-line  systems  widely  used 
today,  terminals  are  used  to  enter 
display  ad  copy  which  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  on-line  video  layout  sys¬ 
tems.  Ads  are  positioned,  sized  and 
precisely  fitted.  The  newest  systems 
display  ads  up  to  100-picas  wide, 
scroll  both  horizontally  and  verti¬ 
cally,  and  can  specify  up  to  250 
different  type  fonts. 

Managing  a  display  advertising 
function  demands  good  dispatching 
control  and  ad  recall  procedures. 
Speed  and  accuracy  in  these  activi¬ 
ties  keep  retail  customers  happy, 
ad  volume  high,  daily  insert  sales 
mnning  smoothly,  internal  costs 
to  a  minimum,  and  newspaper 
profitability  high.  The  newest 
systems  automate  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  these  procedures. 

Typesetters,  at  1000 
Ipm  output,  become 
like  system's  peripherals. 

Right  now,  1000  line-per-minute 
phototypesetters  produce  compo¬ 
sition  in  up  to  100  different  type 
faces,  in  point  sizes  up  to  96  point, 
and  in  1/lOth  point  increments, 
with  numerous  special  features. 

The  latest  control  software 
results  in  a  system  in  which  copy 
moves  from  the  point  of  origina¬ 
tion,  through  editing,  mark-up  and 
fitting,  right  to  the  typesetter  for 
final  production.  In  such  systems 
the  typesetter  becomes  another 


system's  peripheral  device. 

Not  only  is  productivity  sharply 
improved,  but  overall  quality  gains 
perceptibly.  Special  characters, 
such  as  advertisers'  logotypes,  can 
be  stored  for  instant  recall.  These 
and  regular  type  faces  are  much 
sharper  because  they  are  generated 
by  high-resolution  imaging  CRT 
systems.  And  clean,  consistent 
composition  is  assured  because  of 
the  use  of  positive  photo  materials. 


Character  generation  by  cathode-ray 
tube  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  high-speed, 
fine  resolution  photocomposition 
typical  of  today’s  most  modem  type¬ 
setting  systems. 

Let 
Harris 
get  you 
started. 


Copy  Processing  System 


U.S.  Mail  Telephone  Counter  Sales 


Ad  taker  types  ads  on  terminals  Line  printer  maintains 

Classified  Department  pnmed  Hies,  torecasts 

^  and  statistics 

Fototronic 
7400 
Series 
Typesetter 
All  stories  and  ads 

are  typeset  on  Full  newspaper  page 

photosensitive  paper  pasted  up  Horn 

typeset  stories  Film  negative  made  Printing  plate 

and  ads  from  pasteup  made  from  negative 


2200 

Video  Layout 
System 


Raw  copy  is  transferred  to  ad  layout  terminals  on-line  for  area  composition 

Display  Ad  Department 


close-up  of  the  keyboard  of  the  new  Harris  1 700  terminal  clearly  shows  the  many 
editorial  features  incorporated  as  single-key  commands  for  faster  copy  processing. 


control,  and  copy  retrieval  flex¬ 
ibility.  Up  to  32  special  functions 
can  be  programmed  by  each  user. 
Numerous  single-key  commands 
hasten  copy  flow;  automatic  head¬ 
ers  eliminate  repetitive  copy  key¬ 
ing.  A  large  1944-character  screen 
can  operate  in  a  dual-screen  mode 

—  permitting  two  stories  to  be 
viewed  and  edited  simultaneously 

—  and  in  a  dual-column  mode  —  in 
which  up  to  54  lines  of  a  single 
story  can  be  displayed.  A  large 
14-point  type  face,  full  '"EDIT- 
TRACE,  a  search/replace  of 
32-character  strings,  and  high-speed 
scrolling  and  paging  give  the  Harris 
1700  an  unparalleled  dimension  in 
editorial  copy  control. 

Look  at  the 

supporting  equipment. 

Harris  provides  a  broader  spec- 
tmm  of  specialized  equipment  to 
support  its  copy  processing  systems 
than  any  other  supplier. 

The  Harris  2200  Video  Layout 
System  is  the  most  extensively 
used  display  advertising  area  com¬ 
position  system  in  the  world. 
Nearly  200  users  save  as  much  as 


$500,000  annually  by  automating 
large  sectors  of  their  display  adver¬ 
tising  mark-up,  keyboarding, 
paste-up  and  proofreading.  Now, 
the  new  Harris  2200  Model  2215 
permits  display  of  100-pica  ads, 
with  up  to  4000  characters  on  a 
single  screen  image.  The  Model 
2250  handles  up  to  250  different 
type  fonts  in  sizes  from  6  to  96 
points. 

The  Harris  Fototronic  7400  and 
7450  CRT  typesetters  enable  news¬ 
papers  to  produce  finished  compo¬ 
sition  at  rates  up  to  1000  lines  per 
minute.  In  addition  to  the  standard 
68-pica  wide  unit,  an  optional 
100-pica  width  is  available  with 
the  7400  Series.  On-line  stabiliza¬ 
tion  paper  and  resin-coated  paper 
Processor/Dryers  allow  hands-off 
processing  of  photo  materials. 

Peripheral  equipment  attach¬ 
ments  include:  disc  options  from 
2.4  to  264  million  characters,  high- 


Typical  of  the  capability  of  new  CRT 
typesetters  is  this  Harris  Fototronic 
7400,  being  clocked  at  a  composition 
output  rate  of  994  lines  per  minute. 


and  low-speed  line  printers,  several 
data  communications  links,  high- 
and  medium-speed  wire  lines, 
magnetic  tape  transports,  numer¬ 
ous  typesetters,  optical  character 
readers,  paper  tape  readers  and 
punches,  and  a  variety  of  multi¬ 
plexers  and  peripheral  controllers. 

Look  at  the 

integrated  software  family. 

The  HNS/1  and  HNS/2  software 
systems  provide  two  level  support 
for  the  four  Harris  2500  systems. 

Each  system  includes  four  major 
applications  subsystems— for 
editorial,  wire  service,  classified 
and  display  applications— plus  a 
series  of  special  modules  to  control 
peripheral  devices. 

The  larger  HNS/2  system 
possesses  highly  advanced  story 
management  software  for  multi¬ 
version  file  organization,  full  pass¬ 
word  security,  user-defined  direc¬ 
tories,  automated  multiline  take 
headers,  archival  copy  storage  and 
other  advanced  facilities.  The 
HNS/2  system  also  incorporates 
features  that  allow  credit  checking, 
ad  pick-up,  multi-edition  sorting 
and  section-size  forecasting  of 
classified  advertising,  inter¬ 
active  area  composition,  and  ad 
entry,  storage  and  recall  of  display 
advertising. 

DASH- 

Support  that  makes 
the  systems  better. 

Backing  up  the  Harris  2500 
hardware  and  software  is  a  unique 
support  program  called  DASH. 
DASH  provides  a  total  package  of 
assistance  and  back-up  — from 
applications  planning  through 
warranty  programs  —  for  each 
Harris  2500  system,  plus  a  com¬ 
plete  customized  service  capability 
for  users  requiring  special  support. 

Included  in  the  DASH  program 
are;  pre-installation  site  planning, 
applications  planning,  equipment 
installation  and  check-out,  exten¬ 
sive  on-site  staff  training,  up  to 
18  field  maintenance  programs, 
and  both  hardware  and  software 
warranty  plans. 


Harris. 

When  you  can't 
overlook  quality- 
in  the  printed  word, 
or  on  the  bottom  line. 

Harris  Corporation  is  one  of  the  world's  leading  suppliers  of 
newspaper  composition,  printing  and  mailroom  systems. 

For  over  .SO  years,  we  have  delivered  quality  products  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  newspapers  on  five  continents.  Today,  we  are  in  the 
forefront  of  newspaper  automation  and  pnxluctivity  enhance¬ 
ments  with  the  following  major  product  lines; 

Photocomposition  Systems 

The  Fototromc  TxT,  40(Xf  and  74(X)  phototypesetters  are 
among  the  most  widely-used  computer-hased  composition  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Video  Layout  Systems 

The  Harris  22(X)  display-advertising  layout  system  is  the 
leader  of  a  new  class  of  pnxlucts  that  automate  the  composition 
of  display  advertisements,  catalogs  and  directories. 

Electronic  Input  Systems 

The  Harris  2.S00  is  an  integrated  system  of  video  type¬ 
writers  and  computer  controllers  that  improve  the  newsgather¬ 
ing,  editing  and  composition  of  small  to  large  newspapers  and 
newspaper  groups. 

Web  Press  Equipment 

Hams  offers  a  full  line  of  high  performance  web  offset 
printing  presses  for  newspapers  ranging  from  suburban  weeklies 
to  major  metropolitan  dailies. 

Bindery  Systems 

Hams  is  a  complete  supplier  of  newspaper  mailroom 
equipment,  including  new  on-line  inserting  units  that  operate  at 
press  speeds. 


}  Harris  Composition  Systems  Division  designs,  manufactures, 

markets  and  supports  the  full  range  of  pre-press  electronic  sys- 
'•  terns  to  serve  the  photocomposition,  advertising  layout,  classi- 

i  fied  and  editorial  infonnation  processing  of  today's  increasingly 

I  modem  newspapers. 
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Harris  Corporation,  Composition  Systems  Division,  2140  Troutman  Blvd.,  Melbourne,  Florida  32901  305/727-4790 


Advertising 


An  eye  for  color 

The  new  board  chairman  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Richard  C.  Christian,  has  an 
eye  for  color  and  some  solid  convictions 
to  match. 

“Let's  face  it,"  he  remarked  during  an 
interview  in  his  offices  at  Marsteller  Inc.. 
Chicago,  of  which  he  is  also  chairman, 
“We're  living  in  a  visual  world  of  color 
where  newspapers  appear  to  be  in  a 
learning  curve." 

He  talked  about  great  strides  in  the 
television  and  magazine  industries  in 
both  advertising  and  editorial  and 
pointed  to  increases  over  the  past  few 
years  in  newspaper  ROP  color. 

But  he's  of  the  opinion  that  daily 
morning  and  evening  papers  haven't 
begun  to  catch  up  with  the  giant  steps 
taken  by  other  mediums  with  color  and 
he  pointed  to  slipping  circulations,  espe¬ 
cially  in  larger  city  publications  as  one  of 
the  indicators  of  inertia. 

Swing  to  piggybacking 

He's  well  aware  of  the  current  swing 
to  the  suburban  piggyback  approach  of 
the  metros  and  of  the  various  analyses 
showing  the  proliferation  of  people  away 
from  urban  areas. 

And  he's  quick  to  admit  that  this  metro 
attention  to  suburbia  is  coming  none  too 
soon. 

“Its  a  healthy  situation  to  have  metros 
or  medium-size  papers  competing  with 
suburban  and  community  papers  for  the 
readers'  time  and  business.  It  is  bound  to 
help  advertising  and  circulation  as  the 
weeklies  in  all  areas  continue  to  grow." 

Neighborhood  split  runs  like  New'  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Long  Island  have  through  the 
New  York  Times  should  prove  successful 
over  the  long  pull  and  more  metropolitan 
centers  should  be  looking  at  this  con¬ 
cept.  Christian  said. 

But  while  newspapers  appear  to  stay 
too  long  in  what  he  called  the  learning 
curve — attempting  to  turn  out  the  finest 
color  possible — their  color  production 
has  been  left  far  in  the  background  by  the 
more  progressive  mediums. 

Christian  realizes  that  in  gearing  up  to 
do  a  better  job  of  pleasing  color¬ 
conscious  readers  there  will  be  heavy 
cost  pressures  both  to  advertisers  and 
producers. 

But  papers  will  have  to  come  closer  to 
meeting  the  demands,  as  he  sees  it.  of 
what  virtually  is  editorial  color  necessity 
or  suffer  the  consequences  of  more  rapid 
encroachment  by  other  farsighted 
mediums. 

Agencies  are  ready 

Christian  said  that  agencies  are  a  part 
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of  the  color  learning  curve  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  newspapers  still  find  themselves  in 
and  they  are  ready  to  negotiate  that 
curve  and  get  into  the  straightaway 
whenever  broadsheet  and  tabloid  publi¬ 
cations  are  prepared  to  accelerate 
beyond  the  present  pace. 

Reminded  that  most  letterpress  and 
offset  newspapers  in  the  over  l(K).0(K) 
circulation  category,  plus  many  under 
lOO.tHK)  have  varying  color  capabilities. 
Christian  indicated  that  there  appeared 
to  be  some  sort  of  waiting  pattern  with 
newspapers  that  should  move  to  instant 
action. 

The  agencies  are  ready,  he  said,  for 
such  a  reversal.  They  accomplished  the 
almost  sudden  swing  when  tv  launched 
quickly  into  color.  The  same  was  true 
with  the  magazine  business. 

Good  color  visuals  both  in  editorial 
and  advertising  are  reflected  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  people  live  today.  Christian 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  newspapers  get¬ 
ting  into  those  elements  on  a  far  larger 
scale  then  heretofore. 

He  also  visions  more  movement  in 
sections  and  zoned  inserts  with  a  greater 
variety  of  rates  than  now  exists.  More 
advertiser-sponsored  sections  are  near¬ 
ing  fruition  as  well. 

Christian  prefers  increased  qualitative 
rather  than  quantative  circulation  and  he 
appreciates  the  gradual  growth  away 
from  numbers  to  targeted  demographics 
and  lifestyles.  This  can  only  have  good 
effects  in  a  changing  universe,  he  said. 

Newspapers  need  to  improve  their 
position  in  the  field  of  media  analysis, 
however.  He  says  magazines  are  doing  a 
better  Job  in  this  area.  Newspapers  reps 
are  going  to  need  more  help  and 
documentation  to  feed  into  agency  media 
departments. 

Questions  on  future 

He  is  concerned  about  the  young  adult 
group  who  are  major  buyers.  Are  they 
reading  newspapers  as  they  should,  or 
getting  out  of  the  reading  habit?  As  they 
mature  will  their  reading  habits  have 
turned  to  magazines  or  will  the  news¬ 
paper  continue  to  be  the  major  medium 
for  information? 

He  agreed  that  papers  are  paying  in¬ 
creasing  attention  to  these  questions  and 
smart  publishers,  editors  and  general 
managers  are  redoubling  efforts  along 
these  lines. 

The  next  big  question  is  are  youngsters 
getting  involved  in  newspapers. 

“Personally.  1  don't  see  any  habitual 
readers  in  this  group  and  there  are  astute 
publishers  and  editors  who  are  facing 
this  fact.  The  reason  is  largely  attributa- 


Richard  C.  Christian 


ble  to  the  presence  of  more  distractions, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities.  More  and 
varied  things  to  occupy  time  other  than 
reading." 

That's  where  editors,  photographers 
and  good  color  people  have  to  put  a  lot  of 
their  energies.  They've  got  to  have  some 
different  attractions  for  the  young. 

Teachers  should  be  playing  more  im¬ 
portant  roles  in  convincing  students  that 
good  grammar  and  its  use  will  be  highly 
important  as  their  lives  progress. 

The  written  word  appears  to  be  held 
more  important  in  smaller  cities  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  healthy  con¬ 
dition  of  community  and  suburban  publi¬ 
cations.  Christian  observed. 

Local  news  important 

Another  factor  is  that  smaller  cities 
and  towns  offer  fewer  diversions  and 
there  is  much  interest  on  the  local  news 
level.  Only  newspapers  can  handle  the 
latter  in  highly  acceptable  fashion — in 
fact  they  still  do  it  best,  he  said. 

Unless  newspapers  can  demonstrate 
great  strength  in  local  news  and  show 
they  do  it  best  there  will  be  continued 
turning  to  other  mediums. 

Also,  newspapers  need  to  concentrate 
their  sales  efforts  on  the  inherent  value 
of  the  medium  and  not  become  caught  up 
in  the  game  of  knocking  the  competition. 

“If  newspapers  get  too  preoccupied 
with  trying  to  sell  against  tv.  for  in¬ 
stance.  they  will  lose  the  effectiveness 
that  can  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  sel¬ 
ling  the  paper."  Christian  said. 

He  observed  that  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  is  taking  the  positive 
approach:  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  most  important  to  sell  the  value 
of  the  newspaper. 

Selling  groups  which  spend  too  much 
effort  knocking  the  competition  never 
(Continued  on  pa^e  28) 
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WINNERS — For  the  first  time  in  6  years,  a  newspaper  ad  has  won  the  Sweep- 
stakes  award  in  the  annual  Don  Belding  Awards  competition  conducted  by  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Los  Angeles.  Accepting  their  awards  are  (left)  Paul  Keye, 
Keye/Donna/Pearlstein,  winner  in  the  newspaper  color  category  and  Iz 
Liebowitz,  Carlson/Liebowitz  Inc.;  first  place  in  the  newspaper-black-and-white 
division.  Looking  on  is  presenter  F.  G.  Baldwin,  vicepresident.  West  Coast, 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  Inc.  Carlson/Liebowitz  won  the  Sweepstakes 
Belding  Bowl  Award  for  its  newspaper  ad  (shown  above)  Cole  of  California. 

Keye/Donna/Pearlstein  produced  their  winning  ad  for  Wine  World  Inc. 


Christian 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

get  around  to  telling  their  own  selling 
story.  These  should  mend  their  ways  and 
“take  the  offensive  in  selling  their  own 
advertising  values.” 

“Sure,  newspapers  have  to  be  alert  to 
the  strategies  of  others  and  there  are 
times  when  it  is  necessary  to  counter¬ 
attack  some  of  the  competition's  points. 

But  great  opportunities  for  the  press 
lie  in  the  next  six  months  with  television 
increasing  advertising  costs,  plus  the  im¬ 
portant  factor  that  the  networks  are  sold 
out  for  those  months. 

Big  to  business 

“The  tv  networks  will  have  tremend¬ 
ous  business  through  the  end  of  the  year, 
Christian  said,  “and  now  is  the  time  for 
newspapers  to  move  in  on  advertisers 
who  can't  get  on  the  tube. 

As  for  the  future  of  the  4-As,  Christian 
said  there  will  be  continuous  effort  to 
demonstrate  that  the  ad  agency  business 
is  professionally  run  and  better  managed. 
One  of  the  good  moves  in  this  direction  is 
to  use  and  adopt  the  skills  of  the  clients. 

There  will  be  more  recruiting  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  young  people  in  the  agency 
business,  with  a  long-range  planning 
program,  much  like  newspapers  are  into. 
Christian  doesn't  believe  agencies  have 
been  hiring  enough  young  people. 

Where,  a  few  years  ago  there  were  10 
people  in  an  agency  for  every  $1  million 
of  billing,  there  are  now  only  5.  This 
condition  is  due  for  change. 

Added  time  and  effort  will  be  devoted 
to  self-regulation  in  advertising  by  the 
4-As,  ANA,  AAF  and  the  Council  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus  through  the  in- 
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dependent  National  Advertising  Review 
Board,  which  is  co-sponsored  by  the  var¬ 
ious  agency  groups. 

Also,  stronger  ties  with  ANPA's 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  and  the 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  will  be  sought 
through  various  committees. 

Christian  visions  that  reaching  these 
goals  will  strengthen  the  entire  advertis¬ 
ing  fraternity. 

Christian  has  been  with  Marsteller 
since  1950,  leaving  Rockwell  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Pittsburgh  at  that  time. 
He  has  numerous  affiliations  with  adver¬ 
tising  associations. 


Leo  Burnett  taps  three 
as  media  supervisors 

Leo  Burnett  U.S.A.,  a  division  of  Leo 
Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  has  named  Wil¬ 
liam  Lind,  Lon  Pulse  and  Lon  Bencini  to 
media  supervisor  posts. 

Lind  and  Pulse  joined  the  agency  in 
1974  as  media  assistants,  while  Bencini 
joined  the  company  in  1975  in  a  similar 
capacity.  Lind  was  promoted  to  time 
buyer  in  1975,  while  F^ilse  and  Bencini 
were  both  serving  as  space  buyers  prior 
to  their  promotion. 


Foreign  language 
dailies  in  U.S.  form 
national  sales  group 

Publishers  of  foreign  language  dailies 
in  the  United  States  have  founded  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  selling  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 

Called  the  American  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Newspaper  Association,  the  group 
elected  Andrei  Sedych  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Novoye  Rtissakoye  Slovo  (Russian 
Daily)  as  president  and  Frank  Castelli 
general  manager  and  treasurer  of  //  Pro- 
gresso  as  treasurer  at  its  first  meeting  in 
New  York  recently. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  persons;  Andrei  Sedych  and 
Lawrence  Weinberg  of  Novoye 
Russkoye  Slovo  about  27.000  circula¬ 
tion;  Boleslaw  Wierzbianski  publisher  of 
Nowy  Dziennik  (Polish  Daily  News) 
18,0()0  circulation;  Frank  Castelli.  and 
Peter  Mattia,  managing  editor  of  11  Pro- 
gresso  75,000;  and  Madame  Francoise 
Chollet  editor  of  France-Ameriqite , 
5,000  circulation. 

The  Greek  National  Herald  (25,000), 
the  Ukrainian  Daily  Svohoda  (10,000) 
the  Jewish  Daily  Forwards  (60,000),  the 
German  daily  Staats  Zeitung  (50,000) 
were  represented  at  this  initial  meeting. 

It  was  decided  that  the  name  American 
Foreign  Language  Press  should  be  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
that  proposals  for  bylaws  of  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  meeting  should  be  drafted 
and  proposed  in  course  of  the  next  meet¬ 
ing.  Furthermore,  all  present  concurred 
that  major  advertising  agency  should  be 
selected  to  channel  in  the  future  all  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  association  through  the 
agency. 


Year  Book  correction  Rupp  heads  Chi  reps 


On  page  169  of  the  1976  E&P  Year 
Book,  the  correct  name  of  the  publisher 
of  the  New  York  News  is  W.  H.  (Tex.) 
James.  Delete  G.  R.  Joiner,  super¬ 
intendent  of  mailrooms,  who  has  retired. 


Thomas  Rupp,  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times'  Chicago  office,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Chapter/Newspaper  Advertising  Sales 
Association  June  10. 
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Union  violations  cited 
by  Dept,  of  Labor 

A  summary  of  the  findings  of  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  re¬ 
garding  complaints  filed  against  the  1975 
election  of  officers  of  the  employee 
union  at  Dow  Jones  &  Company  has  dis¬ 
closed  a  number  of  “probable  vio¬ 
lations.” 

The  Labor-Management  Service  con¬ 
ducted  an  investigation  of  last  Sep¬ 
tember's  election  of  officers  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Association  of  Publisher’s 
Employees  Inc.  Two  unsuccessful  can¬ 
didates,  Eric  Frankland,  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  copy  editor,  and  Jeanette  Label- 
son,  an  advertising  sales  representative 
for  the  National  Observer,  both  New 
York  based,  had  filed  complaints. 

Frankland  filed  32  separate  allegations 
and  Miss  Labelson,  ten  (some  duplicated  | 
in  Frankland's  charges). 

The  union  has  agreed  to  conduct  a  new 
election  by  the  end  of  September  under 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

A  summary  of  the  Labor  Department 
findings  states: 

"A  reasonable  opportunity  to  nomi¬ 
nate  was  not  given  in  that;  (1)  the  number 
of  nomination  signatures  required  for 
general  office  were  excessive  and  un¬ 
obtainable  in  numerous  smaller  locations 
of  lAPE  members;  and,  (2)  the  nomina¬ 
tion  period  was  extended  for  some  but 
not  all  offices. 

“Notice  of  election  was  materially  de¬ 
fective  in  that  it  did  not  give  the  time  and 
place  of  the  election  in  each  location; 

“Candidates  were  denied  the  right  to 
inspect  or  have  access  to  current 
membership  lists,  thereby  adversely  af¬ 
fecting  their  ability  to  effectively  chal¬ 
lenge; 

“Members  in  locations  of  less  than  15 
members  were  denied  equal  right  to 
nominate,  be  candidates  and  vote  for  a 
location  board  member; 

“In  some  locations,  members  were 
denied  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  any 
officer; 

“The  election  was  not  conducted  by 
secret  ballot  in  most  locations; 

“Union  funds  were  used  to  promote 
the  candidacy  of  incumbent  candidates 
in  that:  (1)  a  union  newsletter  article  is¬ 
sued  just  prior  to  the  election  was  critical 
of  the  opponents  (namely,  opposition 
candidates)  to  the  most  recent  bargaining 
agreement;  and,  (2)  the  union  was  not 
reimbursed  for  a  printing  bill  until  after 
the  LMSA  investigation  commenced; 
and, 

“Election  records  were  not  pre¬ 
served.” 

This  may  be  the  first  time  a  U.S. 
newspaper  union  (lAPE  represents  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  employees  of  Dow 
Jones)  has  been  required  to  re-run  elec¬ 
tions  under  direction  of  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment. 
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WIN  FAME  AND  HONOR 
FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 


.  .  .  and  nearly  $1 ,000,000  in 

cash  prizes  for  your  entries  in 
185  journalism  awards  competitions 

Order  your  copy  of  the 
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Includes  sponsors,  deadlines,  periods,  prizes, 
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or  more  copies.) 
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Bank  ad  series 
wins  top  prize 
in  state  contest 

The  Florida  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  selected  the  advertising 
campaign  created  by  Swirles  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Inc..  Sarasota,  for  its  client.  First 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of 
Naples,  as  the  best  institutional  news¬ 
paper  campaign  in  the  State.  Class  I 
Category. 

The  "Skills  and  Talents  that  make 
.America  Great"  series  of  ads.  was  en¬ 
tered  in  the  state-wide  competition  by 
the  Naples  Daily  News  and  earned  first 
place  award  over  435  participants. 

The  thing  I'm  handing  down  to  my  sons  now  is 
education.  This  is  something  here  -  I  can  do 
without  an  education  " 


"If  the  timber  is  available,  then  my  boys  might 
decide  and  continue  on  with  this  thing." 


The  Indeperxlent  B»\nk 
tor  lnde(>erKtent  fVopie 


^First  National 
Winning  ad 

Thomas  L.  Hall,  senior  vicepresident, 
marketing,  for  First  National  Bank, 
stated:  "The  thrust  of  the  campaign  was 
to  make  an  honest  statement  about  the 
people  in  our  community  and  their  spirit 
of  independence  as  reflected  in  their 
unique  livelihoods  and  activities — some 
of  which  we  traced  back  a  few  centuries. 
Also,  we  wanted  to  focus  on  the  unusual 
volunteer  aspect — whereby  people  have 
maintained  their  spirit  of  independence 
in  a  selfless,  earnest  way. 

"Our  subjects  included  a  shipbuilder, 
a  quilter.  sawmill  operator,  a  modern  day 
Thoreau.  an  81-year  old  charter  skipper 
and  a  good  Samaritan  who  helps  trou¬ 
bled,  stranded  travelers.  People  who  are 
dedicated  to  a  purpose  or  particular  skill 
gave  us  a  reason  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  community  .  .  .  we  are  quite 
pleased  with  the  outcome.”  Hall  con¬ 
cluded. 

The  award-winning  series  of  ads  was 
also  expanded  to  radio  and  television. 
Maude  Johnson  was  the  Art  Director. 
The  campaign  was  researched  and  writ¬ 
ten  by  Bill  Swirles.  Jack  Sterling. 
Naples,  handled  Photography.  The 
"Skills  and  Talents"  series,  earlier  won 
a  regional  Advertising  Club  Award. 

• 

Women  say  print 
best  portrays  them 

Most  women  feel  that  print,  compared 
to  the  other  forms  of  media,  most  accu¬ 
rately  portrays  them,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  by  WomenPoll.  a  Philadelphia  based 
polling  firm  which  calls  itself  "America's 
first  survey  and  polling  service  focusing 
exclusively  on  women.” 

At  a  seminar  presentation  during  the 
recent  National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  sales  promotion  conference. 
Irvin  Penner.  a  market  research  execu¬ 
tive.  presented  the  results  of  a  poll  of 
over  1000  women  across  the  country  that 
showed  299c  felt  magazines  most  accu¬ 
rately  portray  them  and  219f  felt  news¬ 
papers  do. 

Television  was  named  most  accurately 
portraying  women  by  17%  of  those 
polled  and  movies  by  only  4%.  Twenty- 
six  per  cent  said  none  of  the  media 
accurately  portray  women. 

Quoting  from  one  woman  polled,  an 
unidentified  telephone  supervisor  from 
Southern  New  Jersey.  Penner  said.  "The 
main  purpose  of  tv  and  movies  is  to  en¬ 
tertain  not  to  inform  or  enlighten.  So  it  is 
easier  and  safer  to  show  stereotypes  in¬ 
stead  of  what  many  people  may  believe 
are  untraditional  or  even  radical  roles.” 

The  results  of  the  1976  WomenPoll 
survey  on  various  other  questions  re¬ 
lated  to  women  are  being  carried  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  poll  of  over  1000  women  across 
the  country  showed  that  299c  felt 
magazines  most  accurately  portray  them 
and  20%  felt  newspapers  do.  Television 
was  named  as  most  accurately  portray¬ 
ing  women  by  17%  of  those  polled  and 
movies  by  only  4%.  Twenty-six  per  cent 
said  none  of  the  media  accurately  por¬ 
tray  women. 

Quoting  from  one  woman  polled,  an 
unidentified  telephone  supervisor  from 
Southern  New  Jersey.  Penner  said,  "The 
main  purpose  of  tv  and  movies  is  to  en¬ 
tertain,  not  to  inform  or  enlighten.  So  it 
is  easier  and  safer  to  show  stereotypes 
instead  of  what  many  people  may  believe 
are  untraditional  or  even  radical  roles.” 

The  results  of  the  1976  WomenPoll 
survey  on  various  other  questions  re¬ 
lated  to  women  are  being  carried  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Publishers  mount  drive 
against  ad  sales  tax 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  is  mounting  a  drive 
against  a  Pennsylvania  State  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  proposal  to  im¬ 
pose  a  6%  tax  on  all  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  PNPA  has  sent  a  letter  to  all  state 
senators  urging  they  oppose  such  a  bill 
and  has  requested  that  each  of  the  300 
members  contact  their  state  representa¬ 
tives  personally  to  urge  defeat  of  such  a 
bill. 

The  sales  tax  on  advertisers  is  written 
into  a  bill  that  would  exempt  senior 
citizens  from  certain  real  estate  taxes. 
This  proposal  would  result  in  an  esti¬ 
mated  lost  tax  revenue  of  $71.5  million, 
according  to  state  senator  Thomas  Nolan, 
majority  leader  and  chief  sponsor  of  the 
bill.  To  offset  that  loss,  the  tax  on  adver¬ 
tisers  would  bring  in  between  $75  and 
$100  million,  according  to  Department 
of  Revenue  estimates. 

Advertisers  are  already  subject  to  a  6% 
state  sales  tax  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  proposed  tax  on  advertising  would 
boost  advertisers  total  tax  to  12%  should 
the  bill  become  law. 

William  H.  Genge.  president  of 
Ketchum.  MacLeod  &  Grove.  Inc.. 
Pennsylvania’s  largest  ad  agency,  said, 
"The  tax  will  negatively  affect  the  media 
in  the  state  by  making  advertising  more 
costly  here  than  elsewhere,  thus  divert¬ 
ing  dollars  that  would  normally  be  spent 
through  Pennsylvania  media  to  media  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.” 

Genge  added,  "It  will  be  possible  for 
advertisers  to  by-pass  Pennsylvania 
media  by  buying  regional  editions  of  na¬ 
tional  magazines  or  regional  network 
broadcasts  and  thus  avoid  the  sales  tax. 

"Advertising  is  an  essential  part  of 
economic  vitality  and  growth,”  Genge 
said.  “If  we  want  a  prosperous  and  ex¬ 
panding  economy,  it  should  be  encour¬ 
aged,  not  burdened  by  onerous  taxes. 

"We  are  also  concerned  about  pro¬ 
posals  such  as  this  which  potentially  im¬ 
pinge  upon  the  right  of  free  speech  by 
unduly  burdening  the  media.” 

• 

Best  editorial 

An  English-born  editor  of  a  Minnesota 
weekly  newspaper  has  earned  the  1976 
Golden  Quill  Award  for  his  editorial  de¬ 
fense  of  civil  rights  attorney  William 
Kunsler's  right  to  a  platform. 

Peter  Bodley,  editor  of  the  Coon 
Rapids  Herald,  was  named  the  16th  an¬ 
nual  winner  of  the  Golden  Quill  Award. 
Established  in  1961  by  the  International 
Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors, 
the  Golden  Quill  recognizes  excellence 
in  editorial  writing.  Selection  of  the  win¬ 
ner  was  made  from  entries  representing 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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At  the  Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier- 
News,  our  decision  to  implement  Total 
Market  Coverage  (TMC)  was  purely  a 
defensive  maneuver  designed  to  recover 
insert  business. 

Prior  to  1973,  we  were  topping  bun¬ 
dles,  in  other  words,  we  relied  on  our 
carriers  to  do  the  inserting.  This  inserting 
method  proved  unsatisfactory  to  two 
major  advertisers  who  had  been  conduct¬ 
ing  independent  surveys  of  insert  pene¬ 
tration  in  our  newspaper. 

They  learned  that  the  penetration  rate 
of  their  inserts  was  less  than  7(y/c  and 
subsequently,  they  decided  to  distribute 
their  inserts  through  a  non-newspaper 
distribution  operation  called  Carrier 
Boys  of  America  (CBA). 

It  wasn't  long  after  we  lost  the  insert 
business  that  we  changed  from  topping 
bundles  to  in-plant  stuffing.  This  change 
prevented  further  erosion  of  our  insert 
business  but  we  were  not  able  to  recover 
the  business  lost  because  our  new  com¬ 
petitor  offered  10(K^  saturation  distribu¬ 
tion  or  Total  Market  Coverage. 

At  this  point,  we  had  to  make  a  major 
decision  concerning  our  market  ap¬ 
proach.  Should  we  continue  to  maintain 
the  position  that  we  are  exclusively  in 
the  newspaper  business  and  ignore  the 
insert  potential  being  generated  by  es¬ 
calating  mail  rates  and  advertiser  de¬ 
mands  for  Total  Market  Coverage?  For 
us  the  answer  was  simple.  We  are  in  a 
very  competitive  market  and  we  are 
keenly  aware  that  CBA  or  another  news¬ 
paper  would  fill  the  void  if  we  did  no¬ 
thing. 

On  March  3  of  this  year,  in  order  to 
protect  our  newspaper  investment,  we 
changed  our  market  approach  and  ex¬ 
panded  our  distribution  operation  to  in¬ 
clude  Total  Market  Coverage. 

Other  plans  studied 

Before  we  developed  our  TMC  plan, 
we  studied  existing  TMC  operations  of 
other  newspapers.  A  widely  used  TMC 
plan  was  developed  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau.  Under  this  plan,  a 
newspaper  selects  a  zip  or  census  tract 
numbers  and  the  Bureau  provides  an 
IBM  card  for  each  housing  unit  in  the 
desired  area.  After  receiving  the  IBM 
cards  the  newspaper  sorts  them  by 
hand — dividing  them  into  subscribers 
and  non-subscribers.  The  newspaper  re¬ 
tains  the  subscriber  cards  and  ships  the 
non-subscriber  cards  to  the  Ad  Bureau 
computer.  Finally,  mailing  labels  or  a 
non-subscriber  list  is  generated  and 
shipped  to  the  newspaper. 

Dever  is  circulation  manager  of  the 
Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier-News. 
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Disadvantages  to  this  program  are:  (I) 
it  cannot  provide  100%  saturation  be¬ 
cause  household  data  is  only  80%  accu¬ 
rate;  (2)  the  accuracy  factor  is  further 
reduced  by  the  length  of  time  required  to 
compile  the  information;  (3)  periodic  up¬ 
date  is  an  expensive  major  clerical  chore 
for  operations  with  a  large  number  of 
non-subscribers;  and  (4)  because  of  daily 
subscriber  list  changes,  this  system 
creates  duplication,  especially  with  di¬ 
rect  mail  application. 

Another  method  that  is  usually 
employed  when  newspaper  penetration 
is  high  and  the  number  of  non¬ 
subscribers  is  low  relies  on  the  carriers 
and  district  sales  managers  to  provide 
the  non-subscriber  data. 

Among  the  disadvantages  here  are:  ( 1 ) 
accurate  data  is  difficult  to  secure  from 
carriers;  (2)  cannot  assure  advertisers  of 
100%  saturation  due  to  daily  draw 
changes;  and  (3)  periodic  update  is  re¬ 
quired  to  maximize  saturation. 

Utilizing  the  IBM  370,  several  news¬ 
papers  have  put  all  the  occupied  housing 
units  in  their  market  area  on  computer. 
Through  the  use  of  VDT's.  these  ultra- 
sophisticated  operations  update  the  cir¬ 
culation  system  simply  by  imputting 
name  and  address  information  for  each 
start  and  stop  as  received. 

Disadvantages  here  include;  ( 1)  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  time  is  needed  to 
build  up  the  data  base  (it  took  Capital 
Newspapers  and  the  Calkins  Group  each 
three  years);  and  (2)  most  small  and 
medium  size  newspapers  cannot  cost  jus¬ 
tify  the  expensive  computer  hardware. 

None  of  these  TMC  plans  provide 
what  we  needed  to  retain  and  expand  our 
insert  business.  Our  only  alternative  was 
to  develop  a  new  TMC  plan  of  our  own. 

Through  the  existing  capability  of  our 
Digital  PDP8E,  we  designed  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  computerized  routing  guide  with 
occupied  housing  units  by  street  seg¬ 
ment. 

Part  of  this  project  required  expansion 
of  the  existing  detail  file  to  include  total 
occupied  housing  unit  information  for 
each  route  in  the  TMC  target  area.  Ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  detail  file  enabled  us  to 
interface  this  file  with  the  routing  guide 
file  and  gives  us  the  ability  to  update 
occupied  housing  units  simply  by  chang¬ 
ing  street  segment  data  in  the  routing 
guide. 

The  by-products  of  the  computer  pro¬ 
gram  are:  (I)  a  street  listing  in  alphabeti¬ 
cal  order  with  route  number  and  street 
number  limits  and  the  number  of  house¬ 
holds  within  those  limits;  (2)  another  list¬ 
ing  of  the  same  information  according  to 


route  number  in  numerical  order;  (3)  as 
draw  changes  occur,  the  computer  calcu¬ 
lates  the  difference  between  the  number 
of  occupied  housing  units  and  each  car¬ 
rier's  draw  and  prints  this  non-subscriber 
total  on  the  detail  file  report  and  on  each 
carrier's  delivery  slip  every  day;  (4)  the 
computer  calculates  carrier  pay  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  number  of  non-subscribers 
by  two  cents  and  automatically  applies 
this  total  amount  as  a  credit  to  the  car¬ 
rier's  bill. 

Must  correct  overlap 

The  next  most  crucial  step  of  our  plan 
was  to  correct  all  overlap  situations  in 
the  target  area.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
Christmas  season,  we  sent  all  of  the  car¬ 
riers  a  letter  requesting  up-to-date  route 
lists.  To  encourage  the  carrier  to  com¬ 
plete  this  assignment,  we  offered  the  car¬ 
riers  a  free  calendar  for  each  subscriber 
listed. 

We  then  marked  the  subscribers  in  the 
reverse  (street)  directories,  counted  the 
number  of  households,  prepared  a  sepa¬ 
rate  ledger  and  posted  by  route  number, 
number  limits  and  the  number  of  house¬ 
holds  within  each  street  segment.  Three 
thousand  overlap  situations  were  identi¬ 
fied  and  starts  and  stops  were  sent  to  all 
carriers  affected  to  correct  the  overlaps. 

After  the  overlap  corrections  were 
made,  ledger  records  of  occupied  hous¬ 
ing  units  were  verified  by  the  carriers.  To 
prevent  new  overlaps,  we  sent  a  notice 
to  all  carriers  requiring  that  draw 
changes  be  accompanied  by  complete 
name,  address  and  telephone  number  of 
each  start  and  stop. 

Overlap  corrections  proved  to  be  the 
most  unpopular  and  difficult  part  of  this 
project.  Although  we  permit  an  overlap  if 
it  involves  delivery  to  a  carrier's  house, 
we  make  no  other  exceptions. 

Although  our  intentions  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  carriers  well  in  ad¬ 
vance.  we  still  received  numerous  calls 
from  irate  parents,  carriers  and  sub¬ 
scribers  immediately  after  the  change. 
But  the  storm  subsided  in  about  two 
weeks  with  a  net  loss  of  only  37  sub¬ 
scribers  and  five  carriers. 

Courier-News  Review 

We  decided  to  publish  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  called  the  Courier-News  Review  as 
an  insert  vehicle  for  TMC.  This  enabled 
all  of  our  carriers  to  participate  under 
their  existing  carrier  permit. 

In  addition  to  insert  TMC.  an  adver¬ 
tiser  can  opt  for  ROP  TMC.  The  only 
restriction  is  that  to  run  an  ROP  ad  in  the 
weekly,  the  identical  ad  must  run  in  the 
daily  paper. 

Stories  and  features  covering  the 
target  area  are  picked  from  the  previous 
week's  editions,  with  the  mix  25%  news, 
75%  advertising.  Although  the  ROP 
pick-up  rate  in  the  Review  is  considera¬ 
bly  less  than  ROP  daily  rate,  the  com- 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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NEW  HOME  of  Michigan  Press  Association  is  located  in  downtown  Lansing,  a 
few  blocks  from  the  state's  capitol.  Plans  are  for  the  staff  to  move  into  the 
completely  refurbished  building  about  October  1.  Newly  appointed  executive 
secretary  of  MPA  is  Warren  Hoyt,  who  will  move  into  the  position  left  by  the 
retirement  of  Elmer  E.  White,  who  held  the  position  for  23  years  and  leaves 

September  1 . 


Salant  of  CBS 
joins  National 
News  Council 

By  Jane  Levere 

The  National  News  Council,  media 
watchdog  organization,  expanded  its 
membership  by  electing  Richard  S.  Sal¬ 
ant.  president  of  CBS  New  s,  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  last  week. 

Salant's  election  followed  a  recom¬ 
mendation  made  in  February  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  evaluation  committee  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  NNC  expand  its  membership 
from  15  to  18.  The  committee  also  rec¬ 
ommended  then  that  the  council  elect 
"active  employees  of  national  media” 
who  would  abstain  from  voting  in  cases 
involving  their  own  organizations. 

In  other  action  at  the  meeting,  the 
council  found  four  complaints  lodged 
against  newspapers  unwarranted. 

The  first  complaint,  filed  against  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  WGN-tv.  Chicago, 
charged  the  two  media  with  attempting 
to  "black-out"  a  televised  address  by 
Republican  Presidential  candidate 
Ronald  Reagan  by  not  giving  it  any  ad¬ 
vance  notice  and  by  only  mentioning  it 
on  the  television  page. 

The  council  ruled  that  since  Reagan's 
speech  was  a  paid  announcement, 
neither  the  Tribune  nor  the  television 
station  had  any  obligation  to  publicize 
the  tv  speech. 

The  second  complaint,  lodged  against 
the  S’ew  York  Times,  was  an  objection  to 
the  Times'  policy  of  selling  space  for 
public  issue  advertising  on  its  op-ed 
page. 

The  council  here  concluded  that  a 
new  spaper  has  a  right  to  decide  where  to 
place  such  ads  in  its  columns. 

The  third  complaint,  filed  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Council  of  Irish  Americans, 
also  concerned  the  Times.  These  charges 
were  dismissed. 

The  council  also  dismissed  a  complaint 
filed  by  Dr.  Stephen  Barrett,  chairman  of 
the  Lehigh  (Pa.)  Committee  Against 
Health  Fraud.  Inc.,  against  James  J.  Kil¬ 
patrick  of  the  Washington  Star  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Barrett  complained  that  Kilpatrick 
had  referred  to  Laetrile,  an  alleged 
cancer  cure,  as  a  harmless  nutrient  in 
one  of  his  columns. 

The  council  ruled  that  Kilpatrick,  as 
an  editorial  columnist,  was  clearly  free  to 
imply  that  Laetrile  was  harmless  because 
he  was  expressing  his  personal  opinion 
of  a  controversial  public  issue. 

Finally,  the  council  announced  that 
two  of  its  members,  William  A.  Rusher 
and  R.  Peter  Straus,  and  associate  direc¬ 
tor  Ned  Schnurman.  would  meet  with 
CIA  director  George  Bush's  top  assis¬ 
tants  June  17  to  discuss  the  agency's 
position  on  the  employment  of  jour¬ 
nalists  by  the  intelligence  community. 


TMC  plan 
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plete  pick-up  of  news  and  advertising 
minimizes  production  costs  enabling  us 
to  make  a  profit  on  the  weekly  by  itself 
with  a  break  even  point  at  16  pages. 

1  he  weekly  newspaper  goes  to  press 
on  Tuesday  night,  about  an  hour  after 
our  daily  press  run.  By  shifting  schedules 
in  the  mailroom.  we  were  able  to  avoid 
overtime  or  additional  full-time  labor. 

To  speed  up  delivery  time,  we  decided 
to  customize  carrier  bundles  and  two 
part  time  people  were  added  in  the  mail- 
room  to  odd  count  curing  the  two  hour 
press  run. 

Eight  trucks,  six  from  our  fleet  and 
two  rentals  deliver  the  customized  bun¬ 
dles  to  our  carriers  on  Tuesday  night. 
This  is  done  to  preclude  any  interference 
with  our  daily  operation. 

The  Courier-News  Review  is  delivered 
on  Wednesday  night  to  48.0(K)  non  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  TMC  target  area.  580  of 
our  regular  carriers  deliver  the  Review 
when  they  deliver  the  regular  daily 
newspaper.  An  additional  75  outside  car¬ 
riers  deliver  in  that  part  of  the  target  area 
where  our  daily  penetration  is  very  weak 
or  nonexistent. 

Mobile  counselors  supervise  distribu¬ 
tion  and  drop  papers  to  their  outside  car¬ 
riers.  The  mobile  counselor  receives  two 
cents  per  copy  allowance  for  this  super¬ 
vision. 

Each  week  as  a  carrier  incentive,  we 
call  five  carriers  and  when  the  district 
sales  manager  verifies  that  delivery  is 
completed  on  time,  each  carrier  is 
awarded  S5. 

Verification  program 

One  week  before  the  first  edition  of  the 
Courier-News  Review,  our  entire  system 
was  tested  through  the  use  of  flyers  to 
non-subscribers.  Then  we  implemented 
our  TMC  verification  program. 

Every  Wednesday  each  district  sales 
manager  is  assigned  a  specific  number  of 
routes  selected  at  random  to  be  checked 
for  promptness  and  accuracy  for  deliv¬ 


ery.  Every  Thursday,  a  random  tele¬ 
phone  verification  is  conducted.  The  ver¬ 
ification  information  from  these  two 
sources  provides  proof  to  our  advertisers 
of  distribution  penetration. 

We  decided  to  pay  carriers  two  cents 
per  copy  after  a  survey  of  our  market 
showed  CBA  and  many  newspapers  pay 
I'/j  cents  per  copy  plus  additional  incre¬ 
ments  for  each  insert.  We  avoided  that 
pay  procedure  because  we  do  not  pay 
our  carriers  for  inserts  in  our  daily  paper. 

It  trH)k  three  months  and  two  full-time 
and  three  part-time  people  to  develop 
our  program.  Because  many  advertisers 
have  sw  itched  from  w  eeklies  and  Carrier 
Boys  of  America  to  our  new 
publication-combination,  we  know  that 
we  now  have  the  competitive  edge. 

• 

$1  settles  libel 
suit  against  weekly 

Gilbert  Kelman,  former  publisher  of 
the  Wallinfiford  (Conn.)  Post,  a  weekly, 
has  agreed  to  pay  one  dollar  to  settle  a 
S5-million  libel  suit  in  U.S.  District 
Court.  Hartford,  brought  by  dog  track 
promoter  Joseph  N.  Linsey  in  1972. 

Attorney  Frank  Cochran,  representing 
the  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  the  case, 
said  that  Linsey's  acceptance  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  "indicates  his  purpose  in  bringing  the 
suit  wasn't  the  money,  but  to  establish 
the  idea  he  could  sue  for  libel." 

The  weekly's  article  in  question  had 
linked  Linsey  with  underworld  elements. 
During  the  suit.  Linsey  had  demanded 
that  Kelman  reveal  his  story  sources. 
Kelman  refused  and  the  settlement  was 
reached  without  Kelman  ever  disclosing 
the  sources. 

Kelman,  who  has  sold  his  weekly 
newspaper  since  the  case  started,  said 
that  he  would  carry  his  fight  for  the  right 
to  protect  the  identity  of  his  sources  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  if 
necessary,  and  that  even  if  that  court 
ruled  against  him  he  would  not  name 
them.  On  agreement  of  both  parties  to 
the  case,  the  whole  matter  was  dropped. 
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Public  relations 


By  Milton  Williams 


Deleting  product  identification 


The  editorial  practice  of  some  news¬ 
papers  of  using  product  publicity  mate¬ 
rials  and  deleting  the  brand  or  company 
identification  is  a  disservice  to  the  publi¬ 
cation’s  readers,  an  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  publication,  and  an  ethical 
cop-out. 

Why  should  a  brand  name  in  print  in¬ 
terest  a  newspaper’s  readers?  Let’s  take 
home  furnishings  as  a  case  in  point,  since 
the  situation  most  often  arises  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  soft  news,  such  as  furnishings, 
fashion  and  food.  Newspapers  present 
home  furnishings  features  as  a  reader 
service:  to  advise  on  matters  of  taste  and 
style,  to  offer  solutions  to  decoration 
problems,  and  to  show  consumers  vari¬ 
ous  new  products  that  can  fit  their  life¬ 
styles. 

Since  furnishings  and  decorating  in¬ 
formation  is  best  communicated  visually, 
features  are  almost  always  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  room  settings. 
These  are  obtained  from  manufacturers, 
interior  designers,  or  local  retailers  to 
supplement  those  taken  by  staff  photo¬ 
graphers  in  homes  and  stores. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  consumers  are 
strongly  influenced  by  editorial  advice 
and  choice  of  illustrative  material  (such 
as  furniture  shown  in  a  room  setting), 
and  are  often  interested  in  purchasing 
those  particular  products. 

By  deleting  brand  identification  of  fur¬ 
nishings  in  the  room  settings  they  show, 
editors  simply  make  it  more  difficult  and 


metropolitan  paper  earlier  this  year.  In 
these  harsh  economic  times,  can  any 
newspaper  afford  the  expense  of  answer¬ 
ing  250  unnecessary  telephone  calls? 

And  how  many  newspapers  can  afford 
to  furnish  all  of  their  own  home  furnish¬ 
ings  photography?  It  is  time-consuming 
as  well  as  costly  to  photograph  local  res¬ 
idences,  store  displays,  etc. 

It  is  also  expensive  for  manufacturers 
to  create  exciting,  editorially-themed 
photography  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own  material.  A  typical  editorial 
room  setting  might  cost  out  at:  $350  for 
design  services,  $550  for  construction, 
$350  for  photography,  $150  for  trucking, 
and  $100  for  incidentals  like  plant  rent¬ 
als,  totaling  $1,500.  Can  manufacturers 
be  expected  to  continue  to  provide 
photography  to  newspapers  at  this  ex¬ 
pense  without  some  kind  of  recognition 
in  terms  of  product  identification?  The 
photography  is,  of  course,  a  self-service 
project  for  the  publicity  source,  and  it  is 
offered  to  editors  unsolicited.  Well-done 
room  settings  are,  however,  a  valuable 
and  newsworthy  reader  service.  As  pub¬ 
licity  budgets  are  trimmed,  many  news¬ 
papers  maintaining  a  policy  of  no  com¬ 
mercial  mentions  are  going  to  find  the 
flow  of  materials  reduced. 

So  deletion  of  brand  identification  is  a 
disservice  to  a  nevvspaper’s  readers,  and 
an  unnecessary  expense  to  the  publica¬ 
tion.  How  about  the  ethical  involve¬ 
ment? 


The  relationship  between  commercial 
interests,  represented  by  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  the  media  has  always  been  an 
uneasy  one.  Certainly  we  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  question  the  right  of  any  news¬ 
paper  to  decline  the  use  of  publicity 
materials;  that  position  is  perfectly  clear. 
We  do  object,  however,  to  those  papers 
who  loftily  expound  a  policy  of  non¬ 
commercialism,  but  feel  free  to  use  the 
substantive  material  of  a  publicity  re¬ 
lease  without  stating  its  source. 

Publicity  materials,  such  as  the  home 
furnishings  photographs  described 
above,  cost  money  to  produce  and  they 
are  sent  to  an  editor  with  the  expectation 
that  the  expense  will  be  justified  by  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  company  or  its  brand  in 
print.  When  the  editor  uses  the  material 
(often  verbatim  and  with  a  byline)  and 
blue-pencils  the  brand  name,  isn’t  he  try¬ 
ing  to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it,  too?  Dare 
we  say  it’s  dishonest?  He  accepts  and 
prints  the  material  for  its  intrinsic  value 
and  removes  the  source  of  the  informa¬ 
tion,  giving  the  reader  the  false  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  newspaper  staff  generated 
the  facts,  ideas,  or  photography. 

The  situation  would  be  less  confusing 
if  there  was  a  consistent  policy  for  all 
types  of  product  news.  Why  is  it  that  a 
new  automobile  is  never  shown  without 
model  and  brand  name  identification? 
What’s  the  difference  to  the  reader  be¬ 
tween  an  automobile  and  a  sofa  when  it 
comes  to  identifying  the  maker?  And 
isn’t  the  usual  mention  of  a  fashion  de¬ 
signer  in  an  apparel  feature  clearly  a 
brand  mention? 

Obviously  different  policies  apply  to 
different  departments  within  each  news¬ 
paper,  a  matter  which  requires  some 
management  scrutiny. 


time-consuming  for  readers  to  locate  the 
item.  The  reader  must  call  the  publica¬ 
tion,  and  ask  the  editor  for  the  brand 
name  or  manufacturer.  The  editor  must 
then  go  back  through  the  files  (if  he  or 
she  has  kept  the  material  at  all!),  call  the 
manufacturer  for  the  name  of  a  local  out¬ 
let  and  contact  the  reader. 

How  much  more  of  a  consumer  ser¬ 
vice  it  would  be  to  provide  the  essential 
information  in  print.  Indeed,  recognizing 
this,  some  of  the  major  papers  we  deal 
with  will  not  run  a  home  furnishings 
photo  without  naming  the  local  retail 
source  for  the  merchandise. 

I  would  guess  that  few  hard-working 
editors  have  the  time  or  inclination  to 
answer  the  consumer  inquiries  they  re¬ 
ceive.  In  our  experience,  this  time  factor 
and  the  cost  of  postage  or  telephone  calls 
to  respond  to  reader  inquiries  is  signifi¬ 
cant.  For  example,  a  room  setting  pro¬ 
duced  for  one  of  our  furniture  manufac¬ 
turing  clients  resulted  in  over  250  prod¬ 
uct  inquiries  when  published  in  a  large 

Williams  is  president,  Hayes- 
Williams,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  public 
relations  counsel. 
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Managing  editors 
oppose  rotation 


By  Colee  Twigg 
and  Sig  Splichal 

Newspaper  managing  editors  tend  to 
be  receptive  to  the  concept  of  participa¬ 
tive  management  but  do  not  feel  a  rotat¬ 
ing  managing  editor  plan  is  a  way  to 
achieve  it. 

This  was  reflected  in  a  recent  study 
conducted  under  Dr.  Harry  H.  Griggs  in 
the  graduate  division  of  the  University  of 
Florida's  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications. 

The  survey  tapped  41  editors  nation¬ 
wide  and  was  inspired  by  the  Nashville 
Banner's  adoption  of  a  rotating  plan  in  its 
newsroom. 

The  Banner  experiment,  which  in¬ 
volved  a  six-month  managing  editor  term, 
was  chosen  to  study  one  application  of 
the  participative  management  concept. 
This  concept  has  gained  wide  support  in 
the  behavioral  science  field. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  100 
managing  editors  across  the  country.  Re¬ 
sponses  were  broken  down  into 
categories  based  on  age  of  the  editors, 
their  educational  backgrounds  and  circu¬ 
lation  of  their  newspapers. 

The  Banner  scuttled  the  experiment 
five  months  into  the  term  of  managing 
editor  Bracey  Campbell;  the  29-year-old 
newsman  was  then  asked  to  remain  in 
the  position. 

Reasons  for  the  reversal  were  similar 
to  those  given  by  the  managing  editors 
surveyed  concerning  why  they  thought 
such  a  plan  would  not  be  successful. 

Of  41  respondents  to  the  survey.  40 
said  no  consideration  had  ever  been 
given  the  plan  at  their  newspapers  and  37 
expressed  disapproval  or  extreme  oppos¬ 
ition  to  it. 

The  editors  frequently  mentioned  the 
confusion  and  chaos  that  would  accrue 
from  such  an  undertaking — "newspaper 
management  by  committee."  as  one 
managing  editor  described  it. 

Lack  of  continuity  in  newsroom  poli¬ 
cy.  lack  of  staff  resources,  and  the 
danger  of  placing  an  unqualified  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  job  were  also  most  often 
listed  by  the  editors. 

Said  the  Banner's  Campbell:  "All  the 
operating  editors  voiced  concern  over 
having  to  learn  to  work  with  a  new  man¬ 
aging  editor  every  six  months  or  so." 

Campbell  added  his  productive  per¬ 
formance  during  the  first  five  months 
earned  him  a  shot  at  the  job  on  a  full-time 
basis.  "1  felt  my  position  with  the  staff 


Twigg  and  Splichal  are  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  media  management  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida. 


was  immediately  strengthened  when  the 
lame  duck  status  was  removed."  he  said. 

Various  editors  seemed  to  suggest  be¬ 
havioral  management  theory  may  be 
aw  kward  in  the  newsroom  since  the  job 
of  managing  editor  is  rarely  definable  for 
all  cases. 

Yet.  the  overall  spirit  of  the  responses 
reflected  favor  for  hypothetical  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  democratic  concept. 

On  the  question  "If  such  a  plan  were 
implemented,  why  would  it  be  success¬ 
ful?"  many  editors  cited  the  positive  as¬ 
pects  of  staff  input  into  the  workings  of 
management. 

Gene  Mustain  of  the  Wankef>an  (Ill.) 
News-Snn  said  bringing  the  staff  into  de¬ 
cision  making  in  the  newsroom  was  al¬ 
ready  practiced  daily  at  his  newspaper. 
And  Don  Duncan  of  the  Tacoma  News- 
Trihnne  said.  "1  am  not  impressed  (with 
the  plan)  although  1  do  think  staffers  at 
all  levels  should  be  able  to  tell  me  how  to 
do  my  job  better." 

Many  editors  voiced  concern  for  good 
communications  on  a  newspaper.  The 
Biloxi-Giilfport  Daily  Herald's  Thomas 
Cook  said.  "Channels  should  always  be 
kept  clear  for  the  upward  flow  of  ideas 
and  innovations,  and  appropriate  re¬ 
wards  for  talent  and  hard  work  should  be 
built  into  the  system." 

The  editors  also  offered  suggestions 
for  alternatives  to  the  rotating  plan. 
Among  them  was  the  rotation  of  an  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor,  due  to  the  value  of 
training  backup  talent  and  using  ideas 
with  "proper  credit  and  incentive  re¬ 
wards."  according  to  Cook. 

Among  all  age,  education  and  circula¬ 
tion  groups,  experience  and  management 
ability  were  the  most  checked  responses 
to  the  question  of  what  kinds  of  staffers 
should  be  included  in  such  a  plan  if  im¬ 
plemented. 

Asked  why  they  thought  such  a  plan 
would  be  unsuccessful,  editors'  com¬ 
ments  ranged  from  the  practical,  such  as 
lack  of  depth  and  experience  on  smaller 
newspapers,  to  such  categorical  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  plan  as  "absurd  and 
ridiculous." 

Peter  Costa,  executive  editor  of  the 
Pawtucket  (R.l.)  Times  offered  the  prac¬ 
tical  approach  with  a  touch  of  lyricism. 
"Perhaps  it  sounds  a  little  elitist  to  say 
so.  but  more  often  than  not,  managing 
editors  are  the  Rembrandts  among  house 
painters,"  he  said.  "To  be  sure,  there 
are  some  nascent  Rembrandts  out  there 
among  the  reporters,  but  1  think  most 
news  executives  would  agree  that  few 
reporters  have  the  education/sensitivi¬ 
ties/judgment/drive  to  become  Rem¬ 
brandts." 


Editors  from  newspapers  with  higher 
circulations  picked  longer  terms  for  a 
managing  editor  on  the  questionnaire, 
possibly  reflecting  a  more  complex  learn¬ 
ing  process  for  MEs  on  larger  papers. 

All  but  one  editor  believed  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  should  be  chosen  by  higher 
management,  and  most  editors  said  their 
staffs  would  react  to  such  a  plan  any¬ 
where  from  "with  curiosity"  to  "nega¬ 
tively." 

All  groups  under  consideration  listed 
four  staffers  on  the  average  they  felt 
qualified  to  participate  in  a  rotating  man¬ 
aging  editor  plan,  and  older  MEs  chose 
staffers  with  more  experience. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of 
the  survey  was  in  the  age  categories.  The 
youngest  (35  years  and  under)  group 
unanimously  rejected  the  rotating  ME 
plan. 

Eight  of  the  41  editors  were  receptive 
to  the  plan,  and  five  of  these  said  it  might 
work  at  other  newspapers.  Some  cited 
the  small  size  of  their  newspapers  as 
reason  for  this. 

Only  one  editor.  Arthur  C.  Deck  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  said  his  news¬ 
paper  had  considered  implementing  a 
rotating  managing  editor  plan. 

Circulation  of  the  responding  news¬ 
papers  ranged  from  25.()(K)  to  125.0(K). 
Ages  of  editors  responding  ranged  from 
28  to  68.  averaging  about  47  years. 

And.  of  the  41  respondents,  at  least  35 
had  bachelor  degrees;  four  of  those  had 
done  some  graduate  work  and  four  held 
master's  degrees. 

The  survey  made  no  attempt  to  test 
staffers'  attitudes  toward  the  rotating 
ME  concept  or  reporter  input  in  the 
selection  of  superiors. 

Thus,  the  general  reactions  of  man¬ 
agement  may  be  more  interesting  than 
their  attitudes  toward  this  specific  rotat¬ 
ing  ME  plan. 

Some  responding  to  the  survey  indi¬ 
cated  receptivity  to  anything  improving 
relations  with  their  staffs.  Others  scoffed 
at  the  outset  at  the  "nonsense"  and 
"impracticality"  of  the  idea.  Still  others 
resented  the  idea  of  behavioral 
psychologists  telling  newsmen  how  to 
run  their  newsrooms. 

The  problems  in  dealing  with  com¬ 
munication  and  improving  decision  mak¬ 
ing  on  newspapers  may  long  be  with  us. 
And  the  Banner's  Campbell  summed  up 
this  problem  in  the  industry;  "1  don't 
believe  we  would  do  it  (the  rotating  plan) 
again,  but  looking  back  is  always  easier 
than  ahead." 

Weekly  purchased 

The  Kiowa  (Okla.)  Star-Review,  a 
weekly,  has  been  sold  by  Tom  Avery  of 
Dixon.  Mo.,  owner  since  last  year,  to  the 
former  owner.  Wayne  Schoonmaker. 
Avery  will  become  a  political  reporter  in 
Chicago. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Bicentennial  features  on-going 


Reminding  editors  that  the  Bicenten¬ 
nial  Year  doesn't  die  on  the  night  of  July 
Fourth  but  sparkles  on  through  the 
summer  travel  season,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  offers  a  four-part 
series,  somewhat  irreverently  heralded 
as  the  “no-bull  Bicentennial  Tourist’s 
guide." 

Louisville  Times  columnist  Richard 
Des  Ruisseaux  is  author  of  the  grand  tour 
of  colonial  America  in  humorous  and 
practical  fashion  with  costs,  waiting- 
times,  short  cuts,  and  other  irritations 
included. 

Des  Ruisseaux  declares  the  nation  has 
been  endowed  with  “certain  inalienable 
sights — among  these  are  the  Liberty 
Bell,  the  Washington  Monument  and  the 
Old  North  Church.”  He  includes  sights 
and  sites  in  Williamsburg,  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Monticello  and 
more. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Newspaper  serialization  rights  to  a  new 
book  by  David  Hendin,  “The  Life  Giv¬ 
ers,"  have  been  acquired  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  for  six- 
installment  release.  Henden,  NEA  sci¬ 
ence  and  special  projects  editor,  tells  the 
stories  of  six  contemporary  physicians 
whose  discoveries  have  changed  the  way 
people  today  think  and  live. 

The  new  book,  published  by  William 
Morrow  &  Co.,  is  the  seventh  for  Hendin 
in  his  six  years  with  the  news  service. 
Two  of  the  books,  including  an  updated 
compilation  of  his  consumer  health  col¬ 
umns,  are  to  be  published  later  this  year. 

*  *  ♦ 

Central  Features  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  a 
national  feature  service  for  weekly 
newspapers,  has  sent  out  its  first  publica¬ 
tion  folder  of  columns,  cartoons,  and 
puzzles. 

One  of  the  feature  articles  is  on  Wake¬ 
field,  birthplace  of  George  Washington. 
The  article  contains  an  explanation  of 
those  short  beds  to  be  seen  here  and 
there  in  historic  houses  and  taverns — not 
only  was  the  average  height  about  5'5"  in 
Colonial  days — but  the  colonist  believed 
that  lying  down  to  sleep  caused  lung  dis¬ 
ease,  so  he  propped  himself  up  with  a  big 
bolster  and  slept  sitting  up. 

Central  Features  is  furnishing  color 
separations  of  artwork  created  for  its 
package;  offering  copy  in  three  line 
lengths — 10,  12  and  14  picas;  including 
one-paragraph  articles,  jokes  and  other 
short  items  and  offering  payment  of  $5 
upon  acceptance  of  any  items  submitted; 
cartoons  in  one  and  two  column  size. 

Charles  D.  Veldhuizen,  president,  has 
sent  out  the  first  package  mailing.  The 
address  is  P.  O.  Box  235,  Sioux  City, 
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Iowa  51 102,  and  the  service  is  offered  to 
weeklies  in  monthly,  quarterly  or  yearly 
rates. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


6/8  6/22 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  IOV4  IOV4 

Combined  Communication  Corp.  (NYSE)  . .  17%  19V4 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  SOVi  23 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  47  54% 

Charter  Co.  (NYSE)  .  3% 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  7y4  7V4 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  91/4  9% 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  26y4  28 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  2%  2V2 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  33  35V4 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  6%  6% 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  23%  24y4 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  25y4  26'% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  32>/»  33'% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  16'%  15% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  15%  16% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  19  19 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  12%  13'% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  4%  4'% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  11'%  11'% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  5%  5% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  23%  23% 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  18  18 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  13'%  13 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  59%  61 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  20'%  22% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  16'%  16 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  31%  32'% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  11%  11% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  8'%  9'% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  2%  3 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  20  20% 

B.C.  Forest  (CE)  .  23  23 

Berkey  Photc  (NYSE)  .  3'%  3'% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  24%  271% 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  25%  27% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  8'%  7% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  43'%  45'% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  35'%  37'% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  14'%  16'% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 155%  160'% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  24'%  22 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  95  91 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  8'%  8'% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  95%  99 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  7'%  7'% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  25%  29'% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  52'%  56'% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  49%  50% 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  25'%  27 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  29  30% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  61  58 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  44'%  47% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  10%  11% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  72  76% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  13  14% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  41%  44 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  4'%  4'% 

Logicon  (OTC)  .  4'%  4y4 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  21'%  19% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  19'%  20 

Minnesota  Min,  &  Mfg,  (NYSE)  .  53'%  58 

Optronics  International  Inc,  (BSE)  .  6'%  6'% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  11'%  12 

Rockwell  Inti,  (NYSE)  .  29  29% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  19'%  21% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  20'%  20'% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  9%  10% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  19%  24'% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  19%  21 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  21%  23'% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  1'%  3% 


For  insight  into 
Washington  and  the 
World,  here’s  a 
penetrating  lineup: 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 


■P  I  '  J 

IIM  FIEBIG 


)ACK  ANDERSON 


ERNEST  CUNEO 


VICTOR  LASKY 


lOHN  D,  LOFTON  )R. 


VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 


1-7  f 

HENRY  ).  TAYLOR 


GUS  TYLER 


FRANK  VAN  DER  LINDEN 


SIDNEY  ZION 


As  the  political  news  keeps  boiling, 
you’ll  want  cool  heads  and  sharp  eyes  to  dig 
out  and  analyze  the  headline  stories  of  the  day, 
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Trial  ordered 

(Continued  from  pufic  7) 

The  task  force  under  Greene's  direc¬ 
tion.  and  yet  to  be  selected,  would  work 
with  city  editor  Bob  Early  of  the  Arizona 
Republic  in  researching  activities  of  land 
swindlers  and  Mafia  types  in  areas  out¬ 
side  Arizona. 

Early  blamed  the  forces  behind  land 
fraud  schemes  for  the  killing  of  Bolles. 
Gang  syndicates  members  from  Chicago. 
Detroit,  Las  Vegas  and  other  cities  are 
connected  with  Arizona  land  frauds, 
which  Bolles  had  been  investigating. 
Early  told  the  300  reporters  and  editors 
who  attended  the  conference. 

Jack  Anderson.  syndicated 
Washington  columnist,  told  a  dinner 
meeting  he  intends  to  assign  his  staffers 
to  probe  the  Bolles'  assassination. 

The  group,  formed  by  Anderson,  Ron 
Kozoil.  Chicago  Tribune,  who  is  IRE 
president,  and  members  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star's  investigative  team  in 
1975.  voted  to  establish  a  memorial 
award  in  Bolles'  name. 

Walter  C.  Suft,  community  relations 
manager  of  the  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inc.,  reported  that  S23.422  had  been  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Don  Bolles  Eamily  Educa¬ 
tion  Fund  as  of  June  23. 

He  said  contributions  of  SI. 000  had 
been  received  from  the  Tucson  Star, 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 
SDX,  and  the  AFL-CIO. 

Eric  Severeid  of  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  sent  a  personal  contribu¬ 
tion  of  S500,  Suft  said.  Another  S5(X)  con¬ 
tribution  was  sent  by  editor  &  publisher. 
He  said  numerous  contributions  were 
being  received  from  newspapers,  repor¬ 
ters  and  readers  in  amounts  ranging  from 
$5  to  $50  from  around  the  country. 

The  Washington  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  voted  to  contribute  a 
four-year.  $1 .500-a-year  scholarship  to 
one  of  the  children  of  Don  Bolles. 

Chapter  president  Robert  Lewis 
(Booth  Newspapers)  said  it  was  the 
chapter's  wish  that  whichever  of  Bolles 
seven  children  receives  the  scholarship 
will  be  one  who  will  elect  to  study  to  be  a 
journalist  but  this  was  not  made  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  scholarship.  The  recipient  is 
to  be  selected  by  the  Bolles  family. 
Money  for  the  award  will  come  from  the 
500-member  chapter's  scholarship  fund, 
augmented  by  a  special  fund-raising  ap¬ 
peal. 


New  logo  promotion 

Dunkin’  Donut,  a  chain  of  850  shops, 
said  this  week  it  has  allocated  a  portion 
of  its  $4-million  ad  budget  to  promote  a 
new  logo. 
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NNA  publishers 

(Continued  from  pufte  II) 

Ernest  Neufeld,  publisher  of  the 
Weyhurn  (Sask.) /?ci  /Vu-  and  president  of 
the  Canadian  Community  Newspapers 
Association,  emphasized  the  importance 
of  management  skills.  "Today,  you  must 
he  prepared  to  change  and  adapt  to 
change,"  he  said. 

And  change  was  the  key  word  for 
Charles  Baum,  of  the  Perkasie  (Pa.) 
News  Herald.  "It  is  essential  to  meet 
your  growing  pains,"  he  stated.  "You 
must  keep  up  with  equipment,  with  ways 
to  increase  your  advertising  linage,  to 
boost  your  circulation.  And  you  must 
keep  abreast  of  changing  lifestyles,  and 
with  your  employees,  w  ho  don't  want  to 
work  50  to  55  hours  a  week,  who  want 
more  than  two  weeks'  vacation.  If  man¬ 
agement  remains  static,  the  employees 
will,  too." 

James  Conley.  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Beaver  Dam  (Wise.)  Citizen,  described 
the  benefits  of  home  delivery  service  in  a 
session  on  circulation  and  promotion  of 
its  growth. 

Postal  savings  were  a  minor  benefit  of 
the  service,  he  said.  Home  delivery, 
which  gave  his  advertisers  i07c  better 
results  per  home,  encouraged  them  to 
advertise  more,  he  explained,  especially 
in  inserts  and  special  sections  distributed 
along  specific  routes.  And  when  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  began  asking  him  to  print  these 
inserts,  he  set  a  special  discount  rate  for 
the  total  service  and  increased  his  rev¬ 
enue,  from  S4(X).(XH)  in  1970  to  SI.7(X).(XX) 
today 

Conley  recommended  the  installation 
of  motor  route  tubes,  which  he  called  the 
"fastest  approach  to  drop  a  paper." 
They  are  "a  most  valuable  advertising 
medium,  cheaper  and  more  effective 
than  outdoor  signs."  he  said. 

John  Mehaffey,  of  the  Crystal  City 
(Mo.)  Communications  Service  Co.,  out¬ 
lined  steps  towards  establishment  of  a 
total  distribution  service.  These  were  an 
accurate  house  count,  articulate  house 
mapping,  installation  of  motor  route 
tubes,  recruitment  of  adults  and  junior 
carriers,  training  of  carriers  in  proper  in¬ 
side  door  delivery  service,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  quality  controlled  delivery. 

Jere  Caswall.  vicepresident  and  circu¬ 
lation  director,  Denver  (Colo.)  Commun¬ 
ity  Publications,  stressed  the  importance 
of  an  analytical  approach  to  boost  circu¬ 
lation.  He  described  changes  he  had 
made  in  Denver,  where  circulation  of 
Community  Publications'  voluntary  paid 
weeklies  has  risen  from  4-79f  each  month 
since  February,  despite  a  10^  price  hike. 

At  the  general  business  meeting,  Wil¬ 
liam  Mullen,  incoming  executive  vice- 
president  of  NNA,  which  represents 
5.5(X)  weeklies  and  SH)0  small  dailies,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  board  of  directors  had 


JOHN  S.  BRYAN  III  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Tampa  Tribune  and 
Times  by  Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president 
of  Media  General  Inc.,  and  D.  Ten¬ 
nant  Bryan,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Bryan,  38,  has  been  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Tribune  Co.  since 
1971.  He  has  been  associated  with 
the  papers  since  1965  as  a  reporter, 
and  business  editor  of  the  Times  and 
since  1968  a  vicepresident  of  the 
company. 

voted  to  hire  private  counsel  for  U.S. 
Postal  Rate  Commission  hearings  cur¬ 
rently  underway.  This  will  cost  $20,000, 
funds  which  the  organization  does  not 
have  but  which  it  will  solicit  from  its 
membership. 

In  addition,  it  was  announced  that  the 
board  will  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
by-laws  requiring  officers  to  have  had 
experience  as  NNA  regional  directors. 
This  rule  was  suspended  several  years 
ago. 

The  American  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  have  had  their  best  year  since 
1969,  it  was  also  reported,  with  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  up  $64().0()(). 

Future  projects  were  also  discussed, 
including  a  National  Editorial  Founda¬ 
tion  fund-raising  campaign,  and  a  feasi¬ 
bility  study  on  libel  insurance,  which  will 
be  presented  at  the  NNA  trade  show  and 
fall  convention  in  Lake  Geneva,  Wise., 
in  October. 

At  the  Richardson  luncheon  June  19. 
NNA  president  William  Branen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Burlington  ('Wi^c.)  Standard 
Press,  presented  the  President's  Award 
to  the  American  Press  Institute,  rep¬ 
resented  by  API  board  chairman  James 
Ottaway,  for  its  new  community  press 
educational  programs,  begun  this  year. 

• 

Deaths 

Larry  H.  Robinson,  61,  publisher-editor 
of  the  Payette  (Ida.)  Independent  Enter¬ 
prise:  June  21. 

*  *  ♦ 

Silas  B.  Ragsdale,  79,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Galveston  (Tex.)  Daily 
News;  June  21. 
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Gallo  ads 

(Continued  from  pa^e  12) 


lisher  Joseph  Knowland. 

“1  have  requested  the  Tribune's  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  to  immediately  look  into  the 
entire  matter  to  determine  what  addi¬ 
tional  action  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
return  a  free  press  to  the  university  cam¬ 
pus.”  he  said. 

The  San  Rafael  Independent  Journal,  in 
an  editorial,  stated;  “Some  strange  ideas 
about  freedom  of  the  press  pop  up  from 
time  to  time  under  the  guise  of  equal  time 
or  the  fairness  doctrine,  but  it  took  the 
publications  board  of  California  State  at 
Hayward  to  carry  them  to  their  ridiculous 
conclusion. 

“The  administrators  and  academicians 
on  the  publications  board  revealed  they 
have  a  lot  less  understanding  of  freedom 
of  the  press  than  the  student  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

"No  doubt  the  faculty  rulers  of  Hay¬ 
ward  State  will  locate  some  other,  more 
amenable  students  to  put  out  the  student 
newspaper — students  who  will  be  willing 
to  accept  censorship,  or  who  don't  know 
the  difference  between  contrived  equal 
time  and  true  freedom." 

The  San  Rafael  editorial  stated  that 
while  a  newspaper  could  eliminate  all 
wine  ads,  "to  rule  that  equal  space  must 
be  made  available  free  for  an  organization 
to  attack  what  a  specific  advertiser  pays 
for  is  so  outlandish  it  boggles  the  mind." 

Sacramento  State 

The  Sacramento  State  situation  dif¬ 
fered  from  Hayward  in  that  the  student 
newspaper  editor  David  Miller  agreed 
that  the  ads  for  Gallo  should  not  run. 
Gallo  ads  originally  began  running  in  the 
paper,  but  threats  of  violence  and  the 
theft  of  some  8.()()()  copies  of  the  paper  off 
distribution  stands  changed  Miller's  tune. 
He  agreed  to  no  longer  accept  the  Gallo 
ads. 

Freedom  of  the  press  includes  the  right 
not  to  print  ads  which  are  offensive  to  a 
large  number  of  readers.  Miller  said.  He 
was  opposed  on  this  point  by  Susan  Sis- 
key,  ad  manager  of  the  paper. 

While  the  Student  Senate  backed  Mil¬ 
ler,  its  decision  appears  to  have  been 
made  out  of  weakness  or  fear  of  reprisals 
rather  than  from  strength  or  true  belief. 
"I  think  sometimes  you  can  do  a  better 
job  without  a  head  on  confrontation  on 
things,"  said  Patti  Payne,  chairwoman  of 
the  Student  Senate.  "If  we're  backing 
down,  we're  not  essentially  backing  down 
on  a  principle  of  freedom  of  the  press — 
we're  weighing  priorities.  We  were  losing 
more  by  trying  to  run  the  Gallo  ads  than 
we  were  gaining." 

UCLA 

At  UCLA,  the  communications  board 
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appointed  a  sub-committee  to  make  a 
recommendation  on  whether  the  univer¬ 
sity  should  rescind  a  year  old  ban  on 
Gallo  ads.  The  sub-committee  reportedly 
recommended  lifting  the  ban  but  the  day 
the  board  was  to  announce  its  decision,  a 
demonstration  was  held  by  UFW  sup¬ 
porters.  The  board  then  decided  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  ban  to  include  not  only  Gallo 
but  all  present  and  future  advertisers  who 
are  in  violation  of  federal  &  state  labor 
relations  laws  or  who  are  facing  legal 
action  as  is  Gallo. 

At  San  Diego  State,  the  Daily  Aztec 
began  running  Gallo  ads  in  March  and  the 
editorial  staff  refused  to  stop  running 
them.  After  UFW  supporters  protested, 
however,  the  Associated  Students  Coun¬ 
cil.  the  student  government,  decided  to 
help  pay  for  anti-Gallo  ads  for  the  UFW. 

A  student  referendum  was  held  and  by  a 
3-1  vote,  it  was  decided  to  stop  financing 
anti-Gallo  ads  and  support  the  paper  in  its 
right  to  run  the  Gallo  ads. 

At  U.C.  Santa  Barbara  in  late  April. 
UFW  supporters  petitioned  the  Daily 
Nexus  demanding  free  and  equal  space 
for  every  paid  Gallo  ad.  The  paper's 
editorial  staff  refused  but  has  run  the 
Gallo  ads  with  a  disclaimer  indicating  the 
paper  in  no  way  supports  the  views  of 
Gallo. 

At  U.C.  Northridge,  a  decision  in  late 
March  by  the  Journalism  faculty  upheld 
Gallo's  right  to  advertise.  A  motion  by 
Dr.  DeWayne  Johnson,  professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  affirmed  the  student  paper's  right 
to  keep  ad  columns  open  to  all  comers 
refusing  ads  only  on  the  grounds  of  fraud, 
deception,  vulgarity  and  incitement  to 
lawbreaking,  racial  or  religious  hatred  or 
sexual  bias.  Dr.  Joseph  Webb,  associate 
professor  of  Journalism,  proposed  a  mo¬ 
tion  aimed  at  eliminating  Gallo  ads  from 
the  Sundial  but  it  was  rejected. 

Following  this  action.  Mexicano 
Estvante  Chicano  de  Azatlan  (MEChA), 
the  Chicano  students  group,  and  the 
Chicano  Studies  Faculty  Assn,  declared  a 
boycott  on  the  Daily  Sundial. 

At  U.C.  Berkeley  and  U.C.  Irvine,  the 
editorial  staffs  decided  the  Gallo  ads 
would  continue  to  run  and  at  U.C.  River¬ 
side.  the  same  decision  was  made  despite 
the  theft  of  several  thousand  copies  of 
The  Highlander  from  distribution  points 
on  the  day  a  Gallo  ad  ran. 

At  U.C.  Davis,  editor  Irv  Eachus  de¬ 
cided  he  would  not  permit  Gallo  ads  to 
run  in  the  paper.  "We  are  categorically 
opposed  to  Gallo  selling  its  products  at 
the  expense  of  farmworkers,"  he.  said. 
"We  are  dealing  here  with  a  company 
which  has  a  long  history  of  exploitation  of 
farmworkers." 

According  to  Eager  of  the  Student 
Press  Law  Center,  each  campus  situa¬ 
tion  must  be  looked  at  individually  to 
determine  the  legality  of  the  action  ta¬ 
ken.  This  is  because  press  freedoms  of 
students  papers  are  not  as  clearly  defined 
as  general  newspapers.  Since  most  of  the 


student  newspapers  in  the  California 
university  system  are  funded  by  student 
registration  fees,  they  are  in  some  cases 
accountable  to  the  student  senate  or  to 
special  boards  made  up  of  students  and 
faculty. 

Cites  court  decisions 

An  argument,  however,  can  be  made 
against  anyone  having  control  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  except  the  editorial 
staffs,  according  to  Fager.  Two  court 
cases,  one  involving  a  high  school  news¬ 
paper  and  the  other  involving  a  college 
newspaper  clearly  show  that  the  courts 
have  favored  student  staff  members  over 
administrators  or  faculty  members  when 
determining  what  does  or  does  not  run  in 
a  student  publication. 

A  1969  federal  court  case  in  New 
York.  Zucker  vs.  Panitz,  involved  a  New 
Rochelle  High  School  newspaper  that 
had  accepted  an  ad  opposing  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  When  the  administrators  pre¬ 
vented  the  paper  from  running  it,  the 
student  editors  took  them  to  court.  The 
court  ruled  that  the  students,  not  the  ad¬ 
ministrators.  have  control  over  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  paper. 

In  a  1970  court  case.  Antonelli  vs. 
Hammond,  a  member  of  the  Fitchburg 
State  College  newspaper  went  to  court  in 
an  attempt  to  abolish  a  faculty  review 
board  that  had  been  set  up  to  read  and 
approve  all  copy  before  it  appeared  in 
the  paper.  The  court  ruled  that  once  the 
newspaper  is  established  as  a  forum  for 
free  expression,  neither  administrators 
or  the  student  government  can  control 
the  content  either  advertising  or  edito¬ 
rial.  This  responsibility  rests  with  the 
newspaper  staff. 

Gallo  position 

Gallo  has  protested  the  action  of  the 
publications  boards  that  have  refused  to 
accept  their  ads  as  a  violation  of  freedom 
of  the  press  and  their  first  amendment 
rights. 

“We  believe  that  advertising  and 
editorial  matter  should  remain  separate 
and  apart,”  a  company  spokesman  said. 
"This  controversy  transcends  Gallo  ad¬ 
vertising  and  strikes  at  'the  heart  of  the 
First  Amendment,  freedom  of  the  press 
and  academic  freedom.  We  believe  any 
college  newspaper  should  be  a  model  of 
freedom  of  information.  Banning  of  an  ad 
on  political  grounds  is  a  short  step  away 
from  news  censorship.  This  is  the  direc¬ 
tion  that  several  publications  boards  are 
taking.” 

Gallo  stresses  that  its  ads  are  paid 
merchandise  ads,  not  political  ads.  “If 
the  UFW  wants  to  advertise  against  us, 
let  them  pay  to  do  so,”  the  spokesman 
said.  “If  the  newspaper  wants  to 
editorialize  against  us,  this  is  their  right. 
If  people  want  to  write  letters  to  the 
editor,  fine,  but  we  should  be  able  to  buy 
a  paid  ad  to  advertise  our  product.” 
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in  the  Garden  will  be  fully  operative  on 
July  3.  Construction  started  June  29.  UPI 
will  start  working  out  of  the  Garden  on 
July  6.  using  its  separate  wire  with  the 
Convention  News  Service,  used  by 
many  of  the  newspaper  subscribers  for 
tips  on  committee  meetings,  gatherings 
of  delegates  and  caucuses. 

More  than  1000  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  editors  will  assemble  for 
UPI  at  the  Garden,  with  about  half  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  newspaper  wire,  including  24 
from  Washington.  Heading  up  the  report¬ 
ing  staff  will  be  Arnold  B.  Sawislak, 
UPI's  national  political  reporter.  Sup¬ 
porting  him  will  be  Steve  Gerstel,  UPI 
congressional  chief  who  will  sign  the 
morning  newspapers'  leads,  and  Clay 
Richards,  who  has  been  backing  him  up 
in  the  primaries.  Afternoon  leads  will  be 
signed  by  Robert  M.  Andrews.  Mike 
Feinsebler.  a  “people  reporter,”  will 
cover  the  human  side;  Gay  Pauley, 
senior  editor,  will  report  on  the  role  and 
influence  of  women  in  convention  delib¬ 
erations.  Directing  newswire  coverage 
will  be  Ronald  E.  Cohen,  Washington 
news  editor,  backed  up  by  Robert  S. 
McNeill,  David  Wiessler  and  Liz  Whar¬ 
ton.  It  will  be  UPI  vicepresident  and 
Washington  manager  Grant  Dillman's 
16th  convention. 

Bill  Lyon  will  direct  the  team  of  25 
UPI  photographers,  along  with  Larry 
DeSantis  and  Bob  Schnitzlein.  Lyon  told 
E&P  the  darkroom  trailer  went  into  the 
Garden  on  June  1.  “We  were  the  first 
ones  in  off  the  rotunda.  We  had  to  get  in 
so  our  trailer  wouldn't  be  blocked  off  by 
the  tv  networks'  construction.”  Lyon 
said,  “We  anticipated  a  rip-off  and  took 
measures  in  advance,  requiring  a 
minimum  of  Garden  services.”  He  made 
arrangements  six  months  ago,  so  said  his 
total  cost  for  the  construction  of  the 
trailer,  connecting  to  electricity,  water 
and  sewage  is  under  S4,000. 

N.Y\  papers  gearing  up 

The  New  York  Daily  News,  the  New 
York  Post  and  the  New  York  Times  are 
gearing  up  for  its  convention  coverage, 
making  last-minute  preparation  and  as¬ 
signments. 

Bill  Brink,  managing  editor  of  the 
News,  said  the  News  has  49  persons  ac¬ 
crediting  to  cover  the  Democrats.  That 
figure  includes  reporters,  most  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  bureau,  photo¬ 
graphers,  teletype  operators  and 
couriers. 

“I  view  this  as  our  show  as  well  as  the 
Democrats'  show,”  said  Brink, 
“because  it's  in  our  own  town.  .  .  .  We 
intend  to  cover  it  as  if  it's  the  biggest 
hometown  event  going  on  this  year.” 

Brink  will  be  there  as  will  Mike 
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O'Neill,  editor,  and  James  Wieghart, 
chief  of  the  News'  Washington  bureau. 
Eight  cityside  reporters  are  assigned  to 
the  New  York  delegates.  “These  repor¬ 
ters  are  charged  with  giving  us  the  life¬ 
styles  of  the  delegates,  for  example.” 

Jimmy  Breslin.  a  New  York  writer  and 
a  delegate,  will  write  some  articles  for 
the  News  from  his  point  of  view.  Adding 
other  points  of  view  will  be  columnists 
William  Real  of  the  News'  Op-Ed  page 
and  humorist  Peter  Coutros. 

Five  more  pages  than  usually  devoted 
to  news  daily  will  be  given  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention.  The  main  candidates 
will  be  trailed  by  the  News'  basic  politi¬ 
cal  reporters  Sam  Roberts.  Jean  Spag- 
noli,  Tom  Poster  and  Beth  Fallon. 

At  the  Post,  Andy  Porte,  metropolitan 
editor,  is  handling  Democratic  coverage. 
Porte  says  his  whole  staff  will  be  in¬ 
volved  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  con¬ 
vention. 

That  means  75  reporters,  rewrite  men, 
photographers  and  such  will  work  on 
various  aspects  of  the  convention. 

“We  haven’t  been  having  any  prob¬ 
lems  getting  ready,  other  than  the  usual 
confusion  when  you  have  a  number  of 
agencies  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  New 
York  to  deal  with. 

“From  the  moment  we  knew  the  con¬ 
vention  was  coming  to  New  York  we 
have  been  organizing  for  it.  For  over  six 
months  we  have  been  preparing,”  said 
Porte,  assisted  by  staffer  Steve  Cuozzo. 
• 

Spelling  champion 
tops  record  field 

Tim  Kneale,  a  13-year-old  8th  grader 
representing  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Herald-Journal-American,  turned  back 
the  largest  field  in  history — 87 
contestants — to  win  the  49th  National 
Spelling  Bee  sponsored  by  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  other  leading 
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in  new  advertisers;  (4)  earn  a  higher  mil¬ 
line  or  cost  per  thousand;  and  (5)  com¬ 
pete  with  the  growing  proliferation  of 
neighborhood  weeklies  and  shoppers.” 

Elected  ANCAM  officers  besides 
Young  as  president  were:  Reg  Hobson, 
Ottawa  Citizen,  as  president-elect;  Bill 
Backvoid,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  as  2nd  vicepresident;  Robert  Ro¬ 
gers,  Westchester-Rockland  News¬ 
papers,  as  3rd  vicepresident;  and  George 
Mclllveen,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  as  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Convention  locations  for  the  next  four 
years  were  also  announced.  Next  year's 
convention  will  be  held  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  The  1978  convention  will  be 
held  in  Spokane,  Washington;  1979  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio  and  1980  in  Boston. 

Winners  of  the  editor  &  publisher 
awards  for  best  promotion  advertising  by 
ANCAM  member  papers  were:  Chil- 
licothe  (Ohio)  Gazette  in  the  under 
25,000  circulation  group;  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle  Tribune  in  the  25,000  to 
49,999  circulation  group;  and  Toronto 
Star  in  the  over  100,000  circulation 
group. 


daily  and  Sunday  papers.  The  previous 
record  was  80  contestants  in  1974. 

Held  June  9-10,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Kneale  edged  Rachel  Wachtel,  also  13, 
who  represented  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  by  correctly  spelling  the  words, 
yarborough,  meaning  a  bridge  or  whist 
hand  having  no  card  higher  than  a  nine, 
and  narcolepsy,  defined  as  a  condition 
characterized  by  a  compulsive  tendency 
to  attacks  of  deep  sleep. 

The  contest  required  525  words. 
Kneale’s  prize  was  $1000. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


WORKING  IT  OUT 

Three  times  each  week  Mel  Thompson 
dips  his  pen  in  funny  stuff  and  lets  his 
readers  have  it,  with  no  holds  barred. 
350  words,  questions  and  answers  for 
work  related  problems.  Backed  up  with 
Thompson's  own  TV  and  Radio  shows 
and  best  selling  book.  Great  for  Family, 
Features,  Living  or  Business  sections. 
Send  for  samples.  Venture  Press,  2204 
Plaza  de  Flores,  Carlsbad,  Calif.  92008. 


CHILDREN’S  FEATURES 


“ADVENTURES  IN  FUN"— Hobbies, 
projects  for  pre-teen  readers,  FULL  tab¬ 
loid  size  page.  Low  priced.  Flayer  Assoc,, 
Box  431,  Ridgefield,  N.J.  07657. 


NOW  IN  180  NEWSPAPERS 

f^inT 

Created  by  Betty  Debnam  ^ 

Parents'  favorite  feature  for  children. 
Builds  readers  today  and  for  tomorrow. 
Call  or  write  today  for 
testimonials  &  details: 

MSC  FEATURES 

750  Third  Ave ,  NYC  10017 
212-867-1112 


CITIZENS  BAND  RADIO 


CB  PUBLISHER  Michael  McCormack 
writes  weekly  column  on  the  nation's 
fastest-growing  activity.  Get  this  au¬ 
thoritative  look  at  CB  Radio.  Contact 
John  Moon,  sales  manager,  Copley  News 
Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
92112.  Phone  (714)  299-3131. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 

POLITICAL  CARTOONS,  hard  hitting  with 
a  subtle  sense  of  humor.  Award  winning 
nationally  known  cartoonist.  Box  1163, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POLITICAL  CARTOONS.  5  per  week  plus 
newsmakers,  nationally  known  cartoon¬ 
ist.  Samples!  Box  747,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MINORITY  FEATURES,  holding  the 
edge  on  ethnic  readership  with  two 
panels,  “Those  Browns,"  and  the  all- 
star  “(Celebrity  World.”  Write  for  free 
samples.  Box  421,  Farrell,  Pa.  16121. 

_ MEDICAL _ 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics— now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


_ PROBLEMS _ 

GIVE  YOUR  READERS  the  best  in  "cop¬ 
ing  "  columns:  ENCOUNTER.  284  N. 
Buena  Vista,  Newark,  Ohio  43055. 


RELIGIOUS  DIMENSIONS-Weekly  col¬ 
umn  providing  answers  to  faith  ques¬ 
tions  and  a  forum  for  exchange  of  religi¬ 
ous  outlooks.  Professional  journalist 
edits  answers  by  a  team  of  ministers  and 
priests.  Religious  Dimensions,  104  N. 
Sutphin  St..  Middletown,  Ohio  45042. 


I  THE  DARNELL  RATING,  a  weekly 
I  sports  feature  during  the  football  and 
1  .  basketball  seasons.  Other  sports  fea¬ 
tures  available.  Low  price.  Free  sample 
proofs.  Darnell  Marketing,  P.O.  Box 
161304.  Memphis,  Tenn,  38116. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 

JOURNEY  TO  THE  STARS.  After  18 
years  of  continued  popularity  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  ready  to  expand.  The 
romance  of  space,  entertaining,  infor¬ 
mative,  easy  to  read.  700  words,  $7.00. 
Free  samples.  James  P.  Grazioso,  208 
63rd  St.,  West  New  York,  N.J.  07093. 

LIFE  IN  THE  BIG  CITY -General  interest 
column  ideal  tor  any  area.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  available.  Good  price.  Richmond 
Syndicate,  P.O.  Box  10161,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.  32207. 

YOUR  WORLD  column  builds  general  in¬ 
terest  readership  by  colorful  reports  on 
international  events,  places,  people. 
VANCE  FEATURES,  207  Gold  St.,  Park 
Forest,  III.  60466. 


FEATURE  WRITERS  ARE  LETTER  WRITERS! 

Here's  a  sample  of  the  mail  received  recently  from  FEA¬ 
TURES  AVAILABLE  advertisers; 

Thanks  so  much — Great  respgnse — Much  more  than  expected 
or  hoped  for.  We'll  surely  run  the  ad  for  low  cost  TV  listings 
again — as  soon  as  we  can  absorb  all  the  new  business  our  ad 
placement  brought  us! 

Carole  Frew,  TV  NEWS,  Whitehall,  Pa.  18052 

And  there's  more — from  a  business  feature  writer  who  received  1 5  responses 
in  less  than  two  weeks!  A  comic  strip  creator  who  sold  his  strip  to  newspap¬ 
ers  as  far  away  as  South  Africa!  And  a  book  reviewer  who  not  only  added 
dozens  of  newspapers  to  his  syndication  list  through  his  E&P  Classified,  but 
sold  several  cable  TV  stations  as  well! 

FEATURE  YOUR  FEATURE  IN  FEATURES  AVAILABLE— 

We'll  give  you  something  to  write  about! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7053 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTOR/ADVISOR  needed  for  high  po¬ 
tential  Colorado  weekly.  Owner  and  paper 
both  have  excellent  track  record.  A  boom¬ 
ing  area.  Immediate  potential  of  doubling 
$100,000  gross  with  $30.000-$50,000 
cash  infusion.  Box  1150,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CARTOON  EDITORS 


YOUR  CARTOON  MARKET  news  printed 
free.  FUNNY  PAPERS,  2840  W.  59th  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60629.  ($24/year,  sample 
copy,  $2) 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans,  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O,  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


A  BETTER  WAY 
TO  PEDDLE  YOUR 
PAPERS: 

America's  leading  brokers  know 
that  when  it  comes  to  selling  pa¬ 
pers,  E&P  Classifieds  really  give 
them  the  business!  Here's  a 
sampling  of  comments  received 
recently  from  brokers  across  the 
country: 

"Boy!  Do  your  ads  pull!  The  last 
ones  we  ran  have  us  under  a  ton 
of  calls  and  letters.” 

"Our  classified  ads  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  do  a  terrific  job  pulling 
inquiries  .  .  .  from  across  the 
spectrum  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  They’re  read  by  people  on 
weeklies,  dailies,  suburbans, 
shoppers  and  specialized  publi¬ 
cations  .  .  .  and  really  bring 
results!" 

“The  area  5  daily  was  sold  last 
week.  Our  advice  to  Hurry'  was 
well  founded.  Thanks  Editor  & 
Publisher!” 

"I  sold  the  (name  of  paper)  to  the 
first  person  who  saw  it  and  sold 
the  (other  paper)  also  on  the  first 
try.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  an  adver¬ 
tiser — it  also  pays!” 

These  people  are  pros  when  it 
comes  to  buying  and  selling 
newspaper  properties.  Whether 
you're  a  broker  or  a  principal,  if 
you’re  in  the  market  to  buy  or  sell 
a  newspaper,  take  the  profes¬ 
sional  approach — 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS. 

WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file— over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd, 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


BUYERS  AVAILABLE 

Many  financially  responsible  investors 
listed  in  our  files  are  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  good  solid  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  List  with  us  now  if  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  sale  or  merger. 

Don  Malcolm 

13601  Preston  Road,  Suite  417 
Dallas,  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334  (214)  324-4231 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COASTAL  WEEKLY,  perfect  climate,  per¬ 
fect  locale,  $144,000  gross,  submit  your 
top  down.  Offset  Snyder  Newspaper 
Brokers,  136  E.  Honolulu  St.,  Lindsay, 
Calif.  93247. 

WEEKLY  TABLOID.  5600  circulation.  Ad 
revenue  now  $35(X)-$4000  monthly.  50- 
plus  contracted  advertisers.  $100  a  month 
fully  furnished  and  staffed  office.  Over¬ 
head:  $1500  monthly.  Can  and  should 
gross  $60,000  yearly.  $15,(X)0  cash  buys. 
McDonough,  1404  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Michi¬ 
gan  City.  Ind.  46360.  (219)  872-0681  or 
evenings  (219)  879-6649. 

EXPANDING  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  fast 
growing  area  looking  for  investor  with 
$7000.  Employment  if  desired.  Chicago 
suburb.  Box  1161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFICIAL  COUNTY-WIDE  WEEKLY 
Desirable,  profitable,  old-established,  E&P 
Zone  5.  Owner  retiring  after  21  years.  1975 
gross  $184M  will  sell  for  $170M  to  right 
person.  Buyers  financial  ability  important. 
Dean  Sellers,  broker.  Mesa,  Ariz.  Summer 
address:  Box  595,  McConnelsville,  Ohio 
43756.  Phone  (614)  962-4023. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  SI  3S  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  St  4S  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  SI  SS  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  SI  ES  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established) 
4-weeks  —  S2  00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-week$  —  S2.I0  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  S2  20  per  line,  per  issue 
l-week  —  S2  30  per  line 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  St  00  per  insertion  for  boi  service  and  count  as  an  extra  line  on  your  copy. 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  SI  50  extra. 

Oue  to  chanie  in  postal  charges,  only  box  number  responses  going  outside  the 
continental  United  States  will  be  marked  Air  Mail  and  charged  extra  tor  Air  Mail  service. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4  35  per  agate 
line— $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Clossitiwd  Contract  tkotei  Avoiloble  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  tor  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name 


AdcJress 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DAILY  POSSIBILITY  for  Zone  5  weekly 
situation  doing  $615,000  volume,  over 
14,000  paid  circulation.  Owner  wants  to 
stay  on  with  backer  to  achieve  8,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily. 

ILLINOIS  WEEKLY,  will  do  $65,000  plus 
this  year,  population  2621,  growth  area. 
Priced  $85,O0O  with  building  29%  down, 
7%  interest. 

PENNSYLVANIA  WEEKLY  did  $242,008 
volume  last  year,  more  in  1976.  Priced 
$275,000,  has  shopper. 

MISSOURI  COUNTY  Seat  weekly  in  re¬ 
mote,  wilderness  area,  vacationland.  Only 
paper  in  county  of  over  7,000.  Grossed 
$60,000,  Priced  $65,000,  $18,000  down, 
balance  10  years,  7%. 

TWO  SOUTHWEST  county  seat  weeklies, 
adjoining  counties,  isolated.  Both  printed, 
composed  one  plant.  Gross  $137,254, 
price  $  145,000,  no  real  estate.  Ciood  terms 
to  right  man. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133  Indian  Creek  Branch, 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66207 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  SHOPPER  in  excel¬ 
lent  Wisconsin  small  market.  Grossing 
$125,000.  Owner  will  carry  after  $25,000 
down.  Fine  owner  operation  situation.  Box 
1167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NORTHWEST  MISSOURI  weekly.  Now 
grossing  $48,000-plus  with  more  poten- 
Fial.  It's  growing!  Near  metro  area.  Offset, 
printed  out,  with  leased  Compugraphic 
equipment.  Complete  camera-ready  layout 
in  office.  Priced  at  $52,000.  Box  1199, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  TABLOID  in  wealthy  lake  shore 
community  grossing  $50,000-1-.  5600  cir¬ 
culation  growing  every  year.  Complete  of¬ 
fices,  staff.  $18,000  covers  all  overhead 
(everything)  yearly.  Price  $20,000  cash. 
McDonou^,  1404  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  Ind.  46360.  (219)  872-0681  or 
879-6649, 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WEEKLY  publisher  will  pay  cash  or  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment  lor  another  weekly. 
Must  be  doing  between  $125,000  and 
$300,000  annually  in  advertising-circula¬ 
tion  and  be  exclusive  in  its  area.  Give  all 
details.  Box  480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  OR  SMALL  DAILY,  newspaper  or 
shopper,  in  western  New  York  State.  Pref¬ 
erably  Rochester  area.  Box  1133,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  WEEKLY  in  small  Nebraska 
town.  Isolated  market.  Offset,  includes  all 
equipment  except  press.  Now  grossing 
$35M.  Write  or  call  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr., 
Broker,  550  Merchants  National  Bank 
Building,  Muncie,  Ind.,  (317)  289-9966. 


DAILY 

Zone  2.  Ideal  for  aggressive  young  team. 
Requires  $50,(XX)  cash.  Box  1174,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  solid  com¬ 
munity  newspaper,  $120,000  gross,  good 
net.  Priced  under  gross.  Terms  arranged. 
Box  1183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERMONT  BIWEEKLY.  Four  year  average 
gross  $52,700,  net  26%.  Paper  can  be 
weekly  increasing  net.  Printing  by  contract 
plant.  Asking  $100,000,  29%  down. 
Terms,  interest  negotiable.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest.  Roland  Beers  &  Associates,  Man¬ 
chester  Center,  Manchester,  Vt.  05255. 
(802)  362-1838. 


ONCE-IN-A  LIFETIME  describes  this  op¬ 
portunity:  well-established  weekly  in  excel¬ 
lent  Midwest  growth  area;  balanced 
economy  of  agriculture  and  tourism;  in¬ 
cludes  younger  shopper  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds;  volume  up  30%  from  an  ex¬ 
cellent  1975  to  make  gross  at  rate  of 
$90M-plus  thus  far  in  1976.  Topnotch 
small  community;  Colorado  and  skiing  only 
a  few  hours  away  by  car.  Offset,  with  own 
composition  equipment.  For  information 
write  or  call  quickly:  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr., 
Broker,  550  Merchants  National  Bank 
Building,  Muncie,  Ind.,  47305,  (317) 
289-9966. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  Also  weekly  shopper.  Gross 
$325,000.  Terms.  P.O.  Box  1643,  North 
End  Station,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18705. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


WANTED:  Large  weekly  grossing  over 
$1(X),(XX)  annually,  or  small  daily,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  plant  and  equipment.  Individual 
buyer.  Box  1177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  BUY  OR  INVEST  up  to  $50,000  in 
(and  help  operate)  profitable  weekly.  Zone 
2  or  3.  Box  1190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  NEWSPAPER  CHAIN 
wishes  to  purchase  weekly  southeast  U.S. 
newspaper  20,000-up  circulation  or  daily 
newspaper  7500-20,0(X).  Box  1197,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


BI-MONTHLY  SPORTS  MAGAZINE  on  Jew¬ 
ish  athletes.  Small  national  circulation. 
Box  1155,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CITY  MAGAZINE,  monthly,  $100,000  gross 
first  year.  Editor/Publisher  wanted  to  in¬ 
vest  and  sit  in  driver's  seat.  Charleston 
Magazine,  Box  549,  Charleston,  S.C. 
29402. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


ENGRAVINGISTEREO 


FOR  SALE:  (2)  Hercules,  Model  200  Plas¬ 
tic  Plate  Exposure  units,  new  in  1975— like 
new.  Contact  Tom  Rice  (312)  321-2214, 
Sun-Times,  401  N.  Wabash,  Chicago,  III. 
60611. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 


i  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

I 

I  To  Run:  - Weeks - Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 


Mail  to:  EDITOR  i  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  i 

.  . . . 


We’ve  got  a  secret — and  it's  strictly  classified  information!  We’ll 
never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder,  however  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put  your  mind  at  ease! 

Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder. 
Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 

IMPORTANT:  We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that  would  be  the 
same  as  telling.  So  don’t  send  indispensable  material.  Also  attach  a 
note  each  time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked.  Don’t  be  like  the  fel¬ 
low  who  told  us  “destroy  this  reply  and  any  future  replies  from  me 
if  Box  Holder  is  (name  of  newspaper).’’  With  the  volume  of  mail 
handled  by  this  office  each  day,  that's  really  taking  a  terrible  risk! 
And  if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property  held  by 
a  group,  it’s  best  to  list  the  properties.  We  know  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  holdings  of  most  groups — but  a  suburban,  weekly  or  new 
acquisition  might  slip  by  us. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


ALMOST  NEW  Muller-Martini  Inserting 
Machine,  on  casters,  with  2  Insert  Pockets 
and  automatic  reject.  Best  Pockets  and 
automatic  reject.  Best  offer  over  $20,000. 
(516)  582-4343. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  53'  Gull  Wing  Roll  Paper 
Conveyor.  Single  Direction  with  two  right 
angle  kickers.  Full  Controls  for  Reliance 
7V2  HP  Drive.  Available  immediately.  Con¬ 
tact  Gordon  Lynn,  Fort  Lauderdale  News 
(305)  761-4596. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 
606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  pert  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC-JUSTOWRITERS 
2961  HS— 4500.  Compuwriter  I — 4500. 
Keyboards— 1200.  FHN  Business  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609) 
235-7614. 


HARRIS  600;  presently  being  used; 
surplus  to  our  needs  July  30;  six  (6)  discs 
with  machine.  Brandon  Sun,  501  Rosser 
Ave.,  Brandon,  Manitoba,  Canada  R7A 
5Z6.  Ph:  (204)  727-2451. 


VERITYPER  WITH  20  FONTS. 
$2200. 

CALL  SKIP  AT  (203)  567-8789. 


HARRIS-Three  5-disc  TXTs  with  dark¬ 
rooms,  3  years  old,  $40,000  each;  three 
1100  VDTs  with  tape  reader,  punch,  3 
years  old,  $8,000  each;  all  in  excellent 
condition,  spare  parts  inventory  available; 
contact  Richard  Brown,  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Asbury  Park  Press,  Asbury  Park, 
N.J.  (201)  774-7000. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


3  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  V-15  units  with 
rollstands.  $5000  each  or  $12,000  total. 
New  England  Printing  Machinery  Inc.  Call 
collect:  (617)  475-3210. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
4  Unit  Goss  Metro  (1971),  with  2  color 
decks,  RTP,  2  to  1  double  delivery  folder 
with  upper  formers,  conveyor  equip¬ 
ment,  available  now. 

Goss  Suburban,  4  Signature  units,  2  stan¬ 
dard  units.  Urbanite  Folder,  (includes  Vt 
fold)  two  50hp  drives,  two  4  position  roll 
stands  (1965). 

4  Unit  Wood  Colorflex  (straight  and  col¬ 
lect),  up  to  45,000  per  hour.  Includes  Va 
folder.  lOOhp  drive. 

4  Unit  Color  King  with  Color  King  folder. 
Gazette  Americana  17%  x  24",  2  color  per- 
fector  with  sheeter. 

Cottrell  Model  RB-1  heavy  duty  newspaper 
folder,  with  balloon  former  and  cat 
walks  (takes  12  sheets). 
LETTERPRESS— Spare  parts  for  Goss 
Mark  II  Headliner,  22%,  complete  set  (4) 
printing  cylinders  and  complete  set  of 
parts  for  1  unit  exclusive  of  side  frame. 
All  like  new.  Includes  RTP  and  “Y”  columns. 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

436  Ridge  Road 
North  Arlington,  N.J,  07032 
(201)  438-3744 


GOSS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  consisting  of 
3  Community  units,  SC  folder  with  double 
parallel  and  cross  perforating,  new  1970. 
Goss  Suburban  4  units.  Suburban  folder, 
new  approximately  1965,  2  drives;  can  run 
as  7-web  press  or  2  machines.  Box  1075, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  newspaper  press.  Model 
V-15,  Cottrell,  2  unitsand  folder,  serial  No. 
CW  186-BA.  Make  us  an  offer.  Box  1091, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  4  units,  1966 

Goss  Suburban  2  units  for  add-on 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units,  23  9/16  x  36,  1971, 

2  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  presses  and  units 
(jOss  Urbanite  folder 

Goss  Universal  6  units,  1  folder,  22%  cutoff 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 

Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 

Fairchild  Newsking  4  units  (2  stacked), 
Colorking  folder 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite,  45V2" 
Hoe  Colormatic,  8  units,  2  folders,  1964 
Mueller  3-pocket  inserter.  Model  227 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 

Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver,  196— 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 

WANTED: 

WOOD  COLORFLEX. 

BOX  264,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

WANTED:  Goss  Community,  Suburban  or 
Urbanite.  Can  use  Hoe  Colorflex  in  place  of 
Urbanite,  Changing  over  from  letterpress 
to  offset.  Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  GOSS  SUBURBAN 

NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 

BOX  249,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED:  Goss  Community  oil  bath 
machine  with  SC  folder.  Box  233,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANTED:  GOSS  URBANITE 

4  to  8  UNITS  FOR  EXPORT 

BOX  251,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WANTED:  LATE  STYLE 
COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 

BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

2,  3  OR  4  UNITS  Goss  Community  or  Fair- 
child  Newsking  wanted  by  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher.  Call  (516)  588-6600. 

3-STATION  NEWSPAPER  INSERTER  in 
good  condition.  Reasonable,  please.  Call 
Skip  at  (203)  567-8789. 

WANTED:  2  to  4  unit  Web  Offset  Press 
and  folder  in  good  condition.  Also  plate 
burner  and  lift  truck.  Box  1131.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PAPER  TAPE  KEYBOARD  with  advance 
feed  and  at  least  16  char  display.  Patch 
Publishing.  Box  730,  Titusville,  Fla. 
32780.  (305)  269-3211. 

ORPHANS  WANTED:  We  will  give  a  nice, 
friendly  home  to  1  or  2  suburban  units.  4 
brothers  already  in-line  to  play  with.  Serial 
number  1000  or  higher.  Contact  The 
Penny  Saver,  (219)  288-1411. 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

BUILD  AND  HOLD  your  circulation  with 
the  ideas  and  art  you’ll  receive  each 
month.  Hundreds  of  circulators  use  our 
sales  boosters,  service  and  training  aids, 
management  and  promotion  materials. 
Ask  for  details  and  low  rates.  CIR¬ 
CULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 

BOYS  AND  TELEPHONES 

Are  available  for  your  newspaper.  We  can 
increase  your  circulation.  100%  verified 
orders,  cancellation  rate  is  less  than  6%. 
Many  years  experience  on  large  and  small 
newspapers.  Write  Circulation  Promotion, 
84  N.E.  Loop  410,  Suite  262W,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas  78216. 

PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 


Help 


Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


TEACHING  POSITIONS:  Graphic  Arts,  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Magazine,  Law  and  Ethics  of 
Journalism,  news-editing.  Salary  and  rank 
negotiable.  Contact  Dr.  John  DeMott, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism, 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19122. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  student  media. 
University  of  South  Carolina.  Will  carry  out 
business  and  management  requirements 
of  students  media  (newsoaoer  year  book, 
literary  magazine,  radio  station).  MA  in 
Journalism  or  business  administration  or 
equivalent  experience  required.  5  years 
work  experience,  preferably  with  broad¬ 
cast  and  printed  media.  Ability  to  work  well 
with  students  imoortant.  Salary  range; 
$9235  to  $12,750.  Equal  Opportunity, 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Send  resume 
by  July  15  to  Dean  Robert  Alexander,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.C. 


ADVERTISING  ART 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING— ART  DIRECTOR 
Rapidly  expanding  advertising  company  in 
Zone  9,  with  excellent  company  benefits 
looking  for  an  Art  Director  with  proven 
management  experience.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  ad  layout,  design,  type  spec- 
ing,  operations  and  upkeep  of  Compu- 
graphic  phototypesetting  equipment.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  P.O. 
Box  1044,  San  Juan  Capistrano.  Calif. 
92675. 


ARTISTS 


ARTIST 

Newspaper  in  suburban  New  York  seeks 
artist  to  illustrate  news  stories  and  do 
dramatic  layouts  for  feature  section  and 
magazine.  Excellent  pay,  good  working 
conditions  and  good  fringe  benefits.  Box 
nil.  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


CIRCULATION 


SALES-MINDED  mature  executive  seeking 
secure  position  in  medium  size  company 
distributing  newspapers,  magazines  and 
books  at  wholesale  in  Massachusetts  city. 
Person  wanted  should  be  self-starter  and 
tough  fibered  to  assume  position  of  man¬ 
ager.  No  home  delivery.  Write  to  Box  1101, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  with  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER. 
Must  be  strong  in  collections.  District 
Manager  training  and  service  oriented.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth  potential.  Strong  7-day 
(Evening  and  Sunday)  Zone  3,  heavy  PlO 
16,000  circulation  with  advancement  op¬ 
portunities.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Medium  size  city,  ideal  for  family  living. 
Give  all  details,  salary,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter  in  confidence.  Box  1 160, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  NO.  2 
SUPERVISOR 
ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR 
Leading  publisher  seeking  up  and  coming 
circulation  people,  with  emphasis  on  home 
delivery. 

You  might  be  a  district  manager  now  on  a 
large  operation,  or  a  circulation  manager 
of  a  small  operation,  or  anything  in  be¬ 
tween. 

If  you  have  the  ability,  we  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  lifetime  career  with  steady  ad¬ 
vancement  to  the  top. 

Good  starting  salary,  expenses  and  incen¬ 
tive  bonus.  Fast  periodic  increases  and  all 
benefits,  including  pension  plan. 

Write  giving  complete  resume  of  past  ex¬ 
perience,  marital  status,  etc.  Only  applic¬ 
ants  presently  in  Zone  2  will  be  consi¬ 
dered.  Write  Box  1140,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(512)  682-7011. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  in  Area  5  with  hard-hitting  news 
weekly  group.  Track  record  with  mail, 
stands,  motor  routes,  carrier  voluntary 
pay,  promotion  and  conversion  from  free. 
Good  salary,  bonus  and  fringes.  Box  1 194 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
growing  Ohio  daily.  8500  circulation  with 
85  carriers  and  6  motor  routes.  Must  be 
promotion  minded,  ABC  experienced  and 
well  organized.  Salary  plus  incentive  and 
profit  sharing.  Contact  Jim  Londot,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Norwalk  Reflector,  Norwalk  Ohio 
44857. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Our  want  ad  vol¬ 
ume  has  grown  to  $325M  annually  without 
experienced  supervision,  consider  what  a 
professional  might  do.  Zone  5  weekly.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth  spot  fora  shirt-sleeve  man¬ 
ager  who  can  document  proven  success  in 
all  classified  areas.  Box  1195.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  for  suburban  group  of  six 
weeklies  in  competitive  market.  Must  be 
leader  capable  of  adapting  quickly,  a 
strong  planner  willing  to  make  many  out¬ 
side  calls.  Send  prompt  reply  tO;  Sun 
Press.  Box  1381,  Kaneohe,  Hi.  96744. 


AD  MANAGER  for  18,000  PM  daily  and 
Sunday,  Area  4,  with  proven  record  of 
building  staff  cooperation  resulting  in 
sales  growth.  Not  a  director's  job  but  re¬ 
quires  personal  selling  which  de¬ 
monstrates  your  leadership  is  sound.  No 
two  year  wonders  need  apply,  only  perma¬ 
nent  types.  Full  resume  please.  Box  1193, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR-Need  good 
sales  and  promotion  person  who  can  sell 
and  direct  others  to  do  the  same.  6-day 
daily  in  Area  5.  Part  of  large  non-public 
newspaper  group.  Great  opportunity  for 
the  right  individual  to  possibly  work  up 
within  the  group.  Salary,  bonus,  car  ex¬ 
pense,  full  company  fringes.  Box  1088, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  EXPERIENCED  AD  PERSON  who  is 
ready  to  move  into  our  Retail  Ad  Manager 
job  on  6000  circulation  Midwest  daily  in 
exclusive  market.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER 

Previous  manager  just  promoted  to  pub¬ 
lisher  position.  Need  good  sales  promotion 
man  or  woman  who  can  sell  and  lead 
others  to  do  same.  1 1,000  daily  circulation 
in  a  growth  market.  Area  3.  Salary,  com¬ 
mission;  car  furnished.  Box  1085,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY!! 

Fort  Worth's  fastest  growing  Christian 
newspaper  needs  an  advertising  manager 
who  believes  in  providing  a  Christian  daily 
for  this  area.  Age  makes  no  difference. 
Committment  does!  We  do  not  accept 
liquor,  tobacco  or  X-rated  movie  ads.  Call 
W.  S.  Solesbee,  The  Fort  Worth  Press, 
(817)  834-6233. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  ideas,  am¬ 
bition  and  desire  to  grow  with  fast-moving 
chain  of  paid  weeklies  and  shoppers.  Sal¬ 
ary  with  incentive  bonus.  Write  full  details 
and  experience  to  E.  W.  Tuttle,  c/o  Beacon 
Publishing  Co.,  Acton,  Mass.  01720. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  7700  Area  5  daily  is  seeking  an  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  The  right  person  should  be 
either  a  strong  staff  salesman  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  or  ad  manager  of  a 
small  daily  or  weekly,  with  a  solid  record  of 
accomplishment.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience;  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  with  income  history  and  re¬ 
quirements  in  confidence  to  Box  1158, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED.  AGGRESSIVE,  promotion- 
minded  advertising  manager  for  6400,  5- 
day  daily.  Staff  of  four.  Splendid  opportun¬ 
ity  for  advancement  in  group  of  papers. 
Give  complete  details  first  letter.  Write  Les 
Hayes,  General  Manager,  Daily  Tribune, 
Madera,  Calif,  93637. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


EDITOR  REPORTER  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  weekly  magazine.  Unique  opportun¬ 
ity  for  experienced  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  990.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Brand  new  position  on  6-day  daily  in  Texas' 
fastest  growing  county.  Duties  to  include 
setting  up  city  desk  operation  with  staff  of 
7.  Just  40  miles  from  Houston,  yet  in  the 
scenic  setting  of  East  Texas.  Prefer  person 
over  30.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Ken 
Carr.  P.O.  Box  609.  Conroe.  Texas  77301. 


EDITOR  for  award-winning  trade  associa¬ 
tion  magazine,  headquartered  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C.  Must  be  experienced  writer  and 
have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  all  pro¬ 
duction  functions.  Will  also  be  responsible 
for  advertising  and  other  association 
duties.  Some  travel.  Salary  open.  This  job 
is  not  for  9-5  types,  so  only  super  hard 
workers  need  apply.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume.  salary  history  and  clips  to  Publisher. 
1730  M  St.  N.W..  Suite  613.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 


EDITOR  for  small  New  England  weekly 
in  stimulating  arts-orientecT  community. 
Imagination  and  superior  writing  talent 
required.  Resume  and  clips  to  Box  1125. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  with  creative  ability  and  track  rec¬ 
ord  needed  for  expanding  Arts-Entertain- 
ment.  Creative  Living  section  of  top-notch 
hard  news  weekly  newspaper  in  Michigan. 
Salary  competitive.  Send  resume,  samples 
and  pay  requirements  to  Box  1159.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

6000  CIRCULATION 
MORNING  NEWSPAPER 

The  Dominion-Post  is  a  daily  newspaper  in 
Morgantown.  W.  Va..  the  home  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University.  It  has  a  morning  edition  of 
6000  circulation  and  an  evening  edition  of 
15.000. 

This  coming  Fall,  the  morning  edition  will 
be  converted  to  a  new.  different  news¬ 
paper.  with  changed  typography,  features, 
columnists  and  a  moderate  Democrat 
editorial  viewpoint. 

If  you  have  what  it  takes  to  make  this  new 
newspaper  go.  submit  your  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Robert  W.  Murphy. 
General  Manager.  West  Virginia  Publishing 
Co.,  Greer  BTdg.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
26505. 


WORKING  EDITOR  with  graphics  experi¬ 
ence  for  6-day  offset  PM  in  northern  Ohio. 
Must  have  ability  to  organize  and  motivate 
staff.  Excellent  small  community.  Salary 
$10,000-13.000.  Opportunity  for  top  re¬ 
porter  on  way  up  or  experienced  editor. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Box  1192, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  25.000  Midwestern  daily, 
university  town,  to  direct  news  staff  of  10. 
Previous  management  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  Salary  commensurate  with  ability, 
good  fringe  benefits.  Start  August  15.  Send 
resume  to:  Personnel  Dept..  Herald- 
Telephone.  P.O.  Box  909,  Bloomington, 
Ind.  47401. 


REPORTER  1-2  years  solid  daily  experi¬ 
ence  wanted  for  staff  of  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times.  Challenging  posi¬ 
tion  open  for  right  person.  Write  to  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Lee  Lapensohn. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  growing,  quality  Zone  2 
AM  daily.  Reporting  background,  desk, 
layout  experience  a  must.  Full  details, 
clips,  layout  samples  in  reply  to  Box  1157. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  wire  editor 
and  government  reporter.  Minimum  1  year 
experience.  All-electronic  newsroom.  Good 
pay.  fringes.  17,000  PM.  News,  photo, 
editorial,  service  award  winner.  Fastest 
growing  county  in  state  (now  33,900). 
Write:  Bill  Eddy.  North  Platte  Telegraph. 
315  E.  5th,  North  Platte,  Neb.  69101. 


REPORTER-FAMILY  LIVING  editor  for 
small  midwest  daily.  Photography  a  must. 
Send  complete  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
1196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ESlP  Classifieds- 
As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 
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ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  needed  5500  circula¬ 
tion  daily,  pleasant  community  midway  be¬ 
tween  Buffalo,  Rochester.  Management 
responsibilities,  excellent  position.  Do  not 
answer  unless  willing  to  locate  in  commun¬ 
ity.  Experience  essential  plus  ability  to  like 
people.  This  is  important.  Write  Medina 
Daily  Journal  Register,  413  Main  St., 
Medina.  N  Y.  14103.  Give  full  particulars 
and  required  salary. 


STRONG  NIGHT  EDITOR,  skilled  in  news 
judgement,  layout  and  handling  of  edi¬ 
torial  personnel.  Small  5-day  daily.  Area 
2.  State  salary  wanted,  when  available,  all 
details  first  letter.  Box  1162,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  growing  Georgia  dai¬ 
ly.  Minimum  1-2  years  experience  as 
sports  editor  or  assistant.  Extensive 
background  in  high  school  sports,  fea¬ 
tures.  Send  salary  requirements  with  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1180.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

We  are  seeking  an  editor  with  a  record  of 
accomplishment  as  an  administrator, 
supervisor  and  newsman  to  direct  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Champaign-Urbana 
(III.)  Courier,  a  23,000-  all  day  newspaper. 
Ability  to  develop  local  news  coverage  in  a 
competitive  atmosphere  and  write  edito¬ 
rials  is  essential.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirement  in  confidence  to  Keith  L. 
Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
P.O.  Box  789.  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  highly  competitive 
metro-area  evening  daily  in  70-80,000 
range.  Great  Lakes  location.  You  will  have 
full  supervision  of  50-  staff  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  budget,  technological  change  in 
labor  relations,  but  prime  emphasis  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  superior  newspaper  which  can 
hold  its  own  against  strong  daily  and 
weekly  competition.  We  have  been  willing 
to  try  anything  that  works,  and  our  innova¬ 
tion  and  drive  have  won  a  share  of  prizes. 
Job  priorities;  staff  leadership  recognition 
of  reader  desires,  creativity  in  new 
methods  and  formats.  Our  area  is  heavy 
with  breaking  local  news  and  we  do  sub¬ 
stantial  zoning.  You  probably  cannot  meet 
the  demands  of  this  job  without  previous 
management  experience  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  and  preferably  one  which  has  com¬ 
petitive  factors.  Box  1170,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  for  West 
Coast  Bureau  of  national  business  publica¬ 
tion.  Business  writing  experience  not  es¬ 
sential:  what  is:  the  capacity  to  generate 
lively  ideas,  pursue  them  tenaciously  and 
responsibly,  write  concisely  and  forcefully. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  make  waves. 
Starting  salary  up  to  $20,000.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Box  1 165,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  for  THE  JEWISH  PRESS  of 
Omaha.  Requires  writing  experience  and 
other  news  skills.  Excellent  fringes;  salary 
open.  Write  Lou  Solomon.  Jewish  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Omaha.  333  South  132nd  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  68154. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Rapidly  improving  50,000  PM  and  Sunday 
in  Great  Lakes  summer  playground  area 
seeks  copy  editor  for  universal  desk  who 
knows  how  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear  and  can  lay  out  pages  that  really 
stop  the  reader.  Must  have  a  good  handle 
on  the  use  of  pictures  and  graphics.  We 
want  a  real  pro  who  can  help  make  our 
bright  young  staff  into  a  bunch  of  real 
pros.  Good  salary  and  fringes,  chances  for 
advancement.  Box  1168,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  fast-growing 
13,000  Georgia  suburban  daily.  Must  be 
experienced  in  local  news  coverage,  lay¬ 
out,  editing.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  salary  requirements  with  resume. 
Box  1175.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  EDITOR.  Mid-Atlantic  suburban 
weekly  group.  Must  be  strong  on  rewrite, 
community  news,  photography.  News 
management,  layout,  pasteup  skills 
necessary.  Small  paper  experience  valu¬ 
able.  Ken  Curley,  Chesapeake  Post,  Box 
1324,  Chesapeake,  Va.  23320. 


PRESSROOM 


3  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMEN  NEEDED- 
1-3  years  experience  on  web  offset  pres¬ 
ses,  or  with  college  graphic  arts  equivalent 
training.  Join  a  leader  in  the  industry  with 
17  Goss  Suburban  and  Community  units 
and  5  folders.  Government  registered 
Veterans-Apprentice  programs.  Excellent 
compensation,  includes  profit  sharing.  If 
you  qualify,  send  resume  to: 

KEN  (ILEMENS,  plant  manager 
PRINTCO,  INC. 

109  N.  LAFAYETTE 
GREENVILLE,  MICHIGAN  48838 


PRODUCTION 


PRINTING  Web  Offset  Plant  supervisor. 
Need  experienced  person  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  absolutely  first  class  work  from 
stripping,  platemaking  through  our  8  unit 
Daily  King  press.  Must  be  capable  of  train¬ 
ing  others.  Our  all  new  plant  located  near 
Batavia.  Ohio  will  begin  operation  around 
August  1.  Send  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to  Glen  Schoon¬ 
over,  Clairmont  Publishing  Co.,  385  W, 
Main  St,.  Batavia,  Ohio  45103. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  a  university 
newspaper  (4  days  a  week)  and  journalism 
department  offset.  Need  3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  $10,000-12,000.  Start  Au¬ 
gust  1.  Contact  Dr.  Sam  Feldman,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department,  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Northridge,  Calif.  91330.  (213) 
885-3135. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


SPORTS  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR- 
College  seeks  sports  minded  journalist. 
Also  assist  with  college  news  and  radio.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Apply  to  Col¬ 
lege  Relations  Office,  Ferris  State  College, 
Big  Rapids,  Mich.  49307. 


PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 
Danish  Fraternal  on  the  move  offers  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  in  position  of  Fraternal 
Director  in  National  Headquarters,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Nebraska.  Edit  American  Dane 
Magazine,  create  new  PR  and  Fraternal 
programs  and  develop  promotional  aids. 
Applicant  should  possess  journalism,  PR, 
rogram  administration  background,  and 
ave  either  Danish  heritage  or  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  promoting  it.  Send  resume  to 
Howard  Christensen,  The  Danish  Brother¬ 
hood  in  America,  3717  Harney  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebraska  681^. 


STAFF  WRITER  to  write  general  news  and 
feature  stories,  be  responsible  for  sports 
publicity.  Knowledge  of  photography  in¬ 
cluding  darkroom  work  very  helpful.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  brochure  writing,  editing  and 
printing  procedure  helpful.  Send  complete 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to;  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Personnel,  Wittenberg  University, 
Springfield,  Ohio.  An  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Employer. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  REPRESENTATIVE 
Should  be  capable  of  handling  wide  range 
of  communications  projects  including  fea¬ 
tures.  interviews  and  press  releases.  Must 
be  able  to  relate  to  senior  management. 
Minimum  of  three  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Journalism  degree  preferred.  Salary 
range  $13,000-$15,000.  Resume  and  writ¬ 
ing  samples  tO:  E.  P.  Sorensen.  Employ¬ 
ment  Office,  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty, 
Hartford,  Ct.  06156.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Positions 
[Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


YOUNG  MANAGER  wants  new  challenge 
with  company  looking  for  growth  in  its  web 
business.  Central  plant  or  newspaper  with 
commercial  operation  would  be  ideal.  Last 
company  doubled  size  but  didn't  want  to 
continue  pace.  Experienced  in  production 
management,  sales/customer  relations 
and  editorial  end.  Salary  secondary  to  op¬ 
portunity  to  join  top-flight  company.  Write 
P.O.  Box  373,  Ripon,  Wise.  54971,  or  call 
(414)  294-3194. 


FORMER  WEEKLY  and  Daily  owner- 
publisher  seeks  challenging  situation  in 
management  with  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Prefer  New  England,  but  will  consider  all 
areas  including  Canada.  Experienced  in  all 
phases.  Top  references.  Financial  partici¬ 
pation  possible  in  right  situation.  Box 
1141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


25  YEARS  ADVERTISING,  news,  manage¬ 
ment,  BJ,  in  exchange  for  permanent  op¬ 
portunity  to  build  confidence,  respect, 
cooperation  in  small  daily,  l3rge  weekly 
community.  Box  1139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT-ORIENTED  young  man 
desires  position  with  opportunity  to  learn 
all  phases  of  publishing  for  future  in  top 
management.  Knowledgeable  in  compos¬ 
ing,  circulation  and  mailroom.  Currently  in 
management  position  at  a  50,000  daily. 
Box  1154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UP  BLIND  ALLEY.  Experienced  and  qual¬ 
ified  pro  seeking  executive  position  in 
news,  advertising  or  as  general  manager. 
Details  your  request.  Box  1188.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TOP  AD  MAN— with  promotional  ideas, 
seeks  paper  to  build  and  enjoy.  Will  in¬ 
vest.  Box  1025,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  area  9  medium  size 
computerized  offset  daily-weekly  opera¬ 
tion  seeks  new  challenge.  15  years  top 
management  experience  with  small  daily 
roup  and  independent  publications, 
trong  advertising-marketing,  community 
relations,  cost  control,  personnel  de¬ 
velopment  background.  Current  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  latest  production  methods  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1169,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  27  years  on 
combination  daily.  75-l(X)M  class,  seeks 
new  challenge  as  Publisher  or  general 
manager.  Knowledgeable  all  departments 
with  strong  background  on  business  side. 
Call  (904)  432-8530. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Leading  foreign  airline  has  vacancy  for  P.R.  rep  to  be 
based  in  New  York  City,  and  to  cover  the  entire  U.S.A. 
Duties  inciude:  dealing  with  media  inquiries;  writing  news 
items  and  feature  articles,  establishing  and  maintaining 
good  working  relations  with  representatives  of  press,  radio 
and  television;  planning  and  organizing  press  confer¬ 
ences. 

Practical  writing  experience  in  newspaper,  radio  or  TV 
journalism  essential.  Experience  in  P.R.  or  Marketing  de¬ 
sirable.  Extensive  travel;  excellent  salary  and  benefits. 

Please  submit  resume,  including  complete  details  of  educa¬ 
tion,  previous  employment  and  salary  history  to: 

BOX  PR  626 

Suite  1407,  400  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  26,  1976 


Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

I  MAKE  THINGS  HAPPEN  .  .  .  If  your  cir¬ 
culation  department  is  in  need  of  de¬ 
velopment,  motivation  and  results,  talk 
with  me.  33  years  old,  married,  with  excel¬ 
lent  circulation  management  background. 
All  phases.  NOW  YOU  HAVE  THE  BALL, 
FUMBLE  IT  OR  SCORE!!  Box  1089,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR— Strong  management 
background.  All  phases— daily  and  control¬ 
led.  Excellent  references.  Seeking  chal¬ 
lenge.  R.  D.  Gilliland,  510  222  S.W.,  Bot¬ 
hell,  Wash.  98011. 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  with  sound 
working  knowledge  of  all  phases.  Strong  on 
sales,  service  and  collections.  Cost  con¬ 
scious,  hardworking,  college  degree. 
Served  over  20  years  on  staff  of  a  large 
daily  and  Sunday.  Since  then  have  had  ad¬ 
ditional  experience  as  Circulation  Director 
and  Assistant  General  Manager  of  a 
10,000  daily  followed  by  working  as  Circu¬ 
lation  Director  of  a  41,000  weekly  volun¬ 
tary  pay  CBA  affiliate.  Seeking  a  position 
of  worth  with  a  challenge.  Call  or  write  Fred 
M.  DeBlon  (201)  885-5151,  709  Ellis 
Parkway,  Piscataway,  N.J.  08854.  For  im¬ 
mediate  reference  call:  Stan  Hancock 
(516)  694-4777,  Frank  T.  Eckman  (201) 
542-4000,  William  K.  Diehl  (703)  825- 
0771,  Joel  Roth  (201)  473-0022. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  small  daily,  25 
years  experience.  Under  paid.  Seek  more. 
Box  IIM.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

YOUNG,  TALENTED,  HARD-WORKING 
classified  manager,  proven,  record,  de¬ 
sires  permanent  move  to  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  10  years  Zone  2,  18M  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
1176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

WELL-TRAINED,  EXPERIENCED  producer 
seeks  display  sales  position  with  a  strong 
daily.  Box  1182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NO.  2  MAN  seeks  ad  manager  position  with 
Southern  California  daily.  Solid  back¬ 
ground.  Zone  2— 18M  daily  paper.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  1179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER,  weekly,  wants 
more  challenge  with  large  weekly  or  group. 
5  years  sales,  design.  Degree.  Areas  3,4. 
Box  1109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  RETAIL  SALESMAN  with  one  of  na¬ 
tion’s  top  (5)  five  newspapers  seeks  man¬ 
agement  position  with  small  daily  or  large 
weekly.  Seven  (7)  years  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  recommendations.  Prefer  chain  in 
Zones  4, 6, 8, 9  with  unlimited  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  1135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  AD  MANAGER-Sold  and  man¬ 
aged:  classified,  display,  national.  Em¬ 
ployed.  Desires  move,  national  or  local. 
Box  1138.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


PART-TIME  REPORTER  for  large  weekly 
wants  full-time  reporter’s  job  on  daily  or 
weekly.  Background  in  news,  features, 
drama  criticism  and  freelance  writing. 
Available  now  for  career  opening  in  any 
state.  Write,  call  for  resume,  clips.  Mark 
W.  Miller,  104  Stevens  Ave.,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  17602.  (717)  393-9518. 

SPORTS-FEATURE  WRITER— A  dedicated 
6-year  pro  seeks  challenging  writing  posi¬ 
tion  with  first  rate  daily.  Zone  1,2,3.  Box 
1118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRAVEL  MAGAZINE  EDITOR  with  news, 
government  background  seeks  slot  on 
consumer  magazine.  (312)  465-6038. 

I  CRAVE  more  from  a  job  than  a  paycheck. 
Conscientious  sportswriter-deskman,  28. 
eight  years  experience,  stifled  in  unfulfill- 
ing  position.  Seek  sports  editorship  quality 
lOM-up  PM  or  right  spot  on  PM,  perhaps 
emphasizing  baseball-desk  combination. 
Serious,  hard-working  approach;  good  with 
public.  Strong  leader;  combine  hard-nosed 
and  amiable  qualities,  as  needed.  Box  752. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REWARD 

$10  for  a  tip  about  a  reporter’s  job  on 
75M-r  paper  anywhere  USA.  FIRST  valid 
tip  gets  $25.  The  one  that  leads  to  a  job 
gets  a  $25  bonus  (plus  an  invitation  to  the 
celebration),  ONL'Y  the  first  tip  about  a 
particular  job  gets  paid.  Contact  Box 
1056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  POSITION  sought  by  quick  minded, 
energetic,  hard-hitting,  experienced  re¬ 
porter/writer/copy  editor.  Room  for  ad¬ 
vancement  a  must.  Journalism  degree. 
Use  motorized  wheelchair.  Will  relocate. 
References  upon  request.  Box  1096, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  TALENTED  copy  editor 
wants  to  join  the  VDT  bandwagon.  Box 
1164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  25,  for  top-flight  daily 
that  just  folded  seeks  spot  on  medium¬ 
sized  daily  anywhere  in  U.S.  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  all  facets  of  prep  and  college 
coverage.  Lively,  non-stop  journalist  with 
compelling  references.  Robert  E.  Kirley, 
610  Piper  Dr.,  Madison,  Wis.,  53711. 
(608)  274-0868. 

WRITER/RESEARCHER  with  experience  in 
foreign  travel  and  strenuous  recreational 
activities  seeks  employment  in  Zone  9,  Box 
1132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER,  25,  ambitious  in  all  phases  of 
writing.  Communication  Arts/Journalism 
grad  on  7/30/76.  Fine  Arts  minor,  looking 
for  creative  start,  any  Zone.  Tom  Lovasko, 
1413y2  Lake  Ave.,  Whiting,  Ind.  46394. 
(219)  659-0442, 

I  DON’T  COME  FROM  an  Ivy  League  School 
of  Journalism.  I  come  from  the  school  of 
experience,  and  I  have  the  hard-proven  ta¬ 
lent  and  responsibility  that  comes  from  do¬ 
ing,  not  merely  studying.  Now  I  need  work. 
Preferable  on  a  Zone  2  newspaper.  Box 
1151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT,  fast, 
accurate,  industrious.  Full  or  part  time,  12 
years  news  experience.  Member,  National 
Press  Club,  House-Senate  Press  Gallery. 
Box  1149,  Editors  Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER/EDITOR,  26.  Clips 
will  tell  all.  Have  camera,  will  travel.  Box 
1148,  Editors  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING  WOMAN  reporter  with  2 
years  wide  experience,  2  Bachelor  de¬ 
grees,  1  year  in  college  news  bureau, 
wants  to  return  to  newspapers— preferable 
News  Bureau  for  medium  or  large  daily, 
any  Zone.  Box  1147,  Editors  Publisher. 

EDITOR/REPORTER.  12  years  experience, 
MA  seeks  position  on  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  in  Zones  1,8  or  9.  Hard  worker.  Box 
1145,  Editor  S  Publisher. 

25  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  on  major  dailies 
in  New  York,  Honolulu.  Reporter,  rewrite, 
copy  editor,  slot  man,  news  editor,  family 
section  editor,  Sunday  editor.  Keen  on 
clear  writing,  crisp  editing,  lively  heads, 
imaginative  makeup.  Familiar  with  hot 
cold  type  production.  Returning  to  Main¬ 
land.  If  my  talents  fit  your  needs,  send  for 
resume,  references.  Box  1136,  Editor  S 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  (for  5  years)  of 
15,000  circulation  Western  daily  wants 
something  bigger.  Have  won  awards  for 
both  writing  and  editing  in  past  2  years. 
Would  make  excellent  No.  2  man  in  big 
newsroom,  or  section  (Sunday  Magazine, 
editorial  page.  Lifestyle,  etc.)  editor.  In  my 
30s.  Prefer  Northern  Zone  9.  Box  1134, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  OFFER  8  YEARS  of  some  of  the  best  ex¬ 
perience  money  can’t  buy.  And  meaningful 
awards  to  show  it  wasn’t  1  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  8  times.  Writing,  reporting  and 
photography  are  what  I  love  and  do  best. 
Working  editorship  of  a  top  drawer  weekly 
could  be  appealing.  But  metro  manage¬ 
ment  is  not  the  road  I  seek.  My  priorities 
are:  creative  challenge  and  the  freedom  to 
enjoy  it,  a  wage  somewhere  above  the  pov¬ 
erty  level  and  a  vital  community.  If  quality 
is  important  to  you  lets  talk — whatever  the 
size  of  your  publication.  Box  1191,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

SEASONED  WRITER,  editor,  public  rela¬ 
tions  specialist.  Newspaper,  agency  back¬ 
ground,  Seeks  part  time  or  freelance  work. 
Box  1166,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  CRAVE  more  from  a  job  than  a  paycheck. 
Conscientious  sportswriter-deskman,  28, 
eight  years  experience,  stifled  in  unfulfil¬ 
ling  position.  Seek  sports  editorship  qual¬ 
ity  lOM-up  PM  or  right  spot  on  PM, 
perhaps  emphasizing  baseball-desk  com¬ 
bination.  Serious,  hard-working  approach; 
ood  with  public.  Strong  leader;  combine 
ard-nosed  and  amiable  qualities,  as 
needed.  Box  1181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FILM  CRITIC-Tired  of  the  thin  copy  of 
police  reporters  become  reviewers?  Ag¬ 
gressive  young  critic,  after  2  years  on  the 
most  famous  show  biz  trade  weekly,  2 
years  as  critic  for  famed  Zone  1  alternative 
weekly,  and  more  free-lancing  for  name 
publications  and  writing  a  book.  Now  seeks 
position  on  a  major  daily  anywhere  in  U.S. 
which  is  unafraid  of  a  specialist  who  knows 
film  from  Griffith  to  Coppola,  has  controv¬ 
ersial  and  sometimes  unpopular  opinions, 
and  can  express  them  clearly  and  jour¬ 
nalistically.  Top  references.  Top  Hollywood 
contacts.  Willing  to  combine  film  slot  with 
theater,  TV  or  rock.  Box  1172,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR:  7  years  wire<opy  experi¬ 
ence  on  60,000  daily.  Seek  similar  position 
or  new  challenge  on  smaller  daily,  week¬ 
ly.  George  Depew,  950  Aura  Cir.,  Rock¬ 
ford,  III.  61108. 

EDITING  POST  sought  by  newsman,  34, 
MA-J.  Top-flight  deskman  knows  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  layout,  slot,  wire.  Family  man. 
Experienced  on  large,  medium,  small 
dailies.  Box  1171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR.  Veteran  California  news¬ 
man  seeking  spot  on  editorial  staff.  23 
years  experience  as  reporter,  editor,  writer 
for  medium  and  metropolitan  dailies,  in¬ 
cluding  features,  rim  and  editorial  page. 
Mature,  sober  and  reliable.  Box  1185, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTRY  EDITOR,  state  national  award 
winner,  seeks  new  challenge.  Resume  on 
request.  Jim  Heyer,  Box  674,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa  50613. 

INDUSTRIOUS  TEACHER/WRITER,  37, 
with  newspaper  experience,  varied  sl-'lls, 
will  start  at  bottom  on  small  daily  or  weekly 
in  order  to  resume  career.  Box  1187. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  3  years  experience  on  14,000 
circulation  daily  covering  government, 
court,  features.  Some  photography.  Seeks 
spot  on  medium  size  daily.  Box  1173, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-hardworking,  capable,  ag¬ 
gressive;  seek  general  assignment  report¬ 
ing  job;  27,  BA;  call  or  write  John  Hart,  99 
Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14222.  (716) 
881-1039  home,  856-0843  work. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

CONSERVATIVE  award-winning  veteran, 
all  beats,  seeks  investigative,  research, 
ghosting  assignments.  Box  1186,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LIBRARIANS 


WOMAN,  with  ISVz  years  experience  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  library  work,  desires 
position  in  Florida.  Mary  Snell.  1476  Catal- 
pa,  Dayton,  Ohio  45406.  (513)  275-3083. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER,  30, 
with  over  ten  years  experience  and  ability, 
with  sports,  spot  news,  enterprise  and  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  desire  to  work.  I  can’t  write  to 
every  paper  and  hope  that  you  editors  and 
fellow  photogs  can  help  with  any  leads  for 
a  new  position.  Any  Zone  OK,  prefer  South¬ 
west  area.  Work  samples  available.  Let  me 
hear  from  any  qualified  paper  any  size. 
Box  1078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESENT  REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
on  1 1 M  daily  seeks  full  time  photo  position 
on  mid-size  daily  or  Sunday.  National 
award-winner.  Resume  and  samples.  Box 
1146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  a  proven 
record  in  newspaper  and  web  press  opera¬ 
tions.  I  know  the  importance  of  low  page 
costs  and  newsprint  waste.  Have  dealt 
with  heavy  volume,  tight  schedules  and  still 
maintained  budget.  Box  1124,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
OR  DIRECTOR 

Experienced,  capable  manager  with  highly 
successful  conversions  to  computers, 
scanners,  complete  cold-type  operation 
including  computerized  classified.  Heavily 
involved  in  planning,  coordinating  installa¬ 
tion  of  newsroom  terminal  system.  Have 
ability  to  work  with  and  through  other 
supervisors.  Accustomed  to  discipline  of 
budgets  and  planning.  Currently  located 
zone  3  combination  paper  with  120,(XX) 
circulation.  Box  1178,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WIRE  SERVICE  PRO  with  3  years  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  experience  wants  to  run 
employee  publication  or  break  into  public 
relations  as  a  feature  writer.  Box  1128, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MEDIA  SPECIALIST  print  and  broadcast 
18  years  PR.  publicity,  promotion  as  ad¬ 
ministrator,  writer,  consultant.  Cur¬ 
rently  media  director  national  non-profit 
organization.  Box  1189,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Bolles  Education  Fund  drive 


The  murder  of  Don  Bolles.  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  for  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Rc- 
pnhlic.  was  a  stupid,  blundering  attempt 
to  intimidate  the  newspaper  and  its  staff 
in  its  probing  into  land  fraud  schemes.  It 
will  backfire.  His  newspaper  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  that  the  guilty  are  brought  to 
justice,  not  only  those  responsible  for  the 
crime  but  those  involved  in  the  frauds 
Bolles  was  working  to  uncover. 

Instead  of  having  a  chilling  effect  on 
investigative  reporting  of  this  type,  we 
believe  it  w  ill  stimulate  other  newspapers 
and  other  reporters  to  be  more  persistent 
while  being  more  careful.  The  murder  of 
Bolles  provided  proof  that  he  w  as  on  the 
right  track  and  getting  close  to  the  truth. 
Already  other  newspapers  have  sent  re¬ 
porters  into  Arizona  to  work  on  the  story 
Bolles  was  unable  to  complete.  It  is  a 
characteristic  response  of  a  free  press  to 
an  attempt  at  intimidation. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  praise  and 
eulogies  to  this  fine  reporter  will  do  little 
to  compensate  his  widow'  and  seven  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  loss  of  husband  and  father. 
Therefore,  we  urge  news  people  every¬ 
where  to  open  their  hearts  and  pocket- 
books  and  contribute  to  the  “Don  Bolles 
Family  Education  Fund.”  Valley  Na¬ 
tional  Bank.  Phoenix.  85001. 

*  *  * 

While  we  are  grateful  for  the  sound 
thinking  of  some  judges  for  overturning 
gag  rules  barring  press  and  public  from 
public  trials — as  in  Ohio  and  New  York 
(E&P.  June  19.  page  16) — we  are  more 
than  fed  up  with  some  other  judges  who 
use  press  coverage  of  trials  as  the  basis 
for  liberal  sentencing  decisions. 

The  sentencing  of  Bernard  Bergman  to 
four  months  in  prison  in  New  York  last 
week  is  the  latest.  This  central  figure  in 
the  New'  York  nursing  home  scandal  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of  defrauding 
the  government  (Medicaid)  of  SI  .2  million 
and  filing  a  false  tax  return. 

In  his  lengthy  explanation  of  his 
reasons  for  the  sentencing  the  judge  went 
out  of  his  way  to  state  Bergman  had  been 
“pilloried  by  journalists.”  Even  if  that 
had  been  true,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  that  had  any  bearing  on 
the  outcome  of  the  case. 

*  *  * 

In  some  other  countries  of  the  world 
telephone  numbers  of  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  employes  are  closely  guarded 
secrets.  Most  people  in  this  country 
naively  believe  we  are  different. 

Samuel  J .  Archibald,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  discovered  that  government  tele¬ 
phone  books  are  not  readily  available  to 
the  public,  they  are  classified  by  the  Gen- 
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eral  Services  Administration  as  “not  for 
public  distribution.”  and  he  has  invoked 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to  get  the 
regulations  changed. 

Archibald  formerly  ran  the  staff  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  subcommittee 
investigating  government  secrecy  and 
later  directed  the  Fair  Campaign  Prac¬ 
tices  Committee's  investigation  of  dirty 
politics. 

His  correspondence  with  officials  of 
GSA  in  Washington,  to  obtain  govern¬ 
ment  telephone  books  for  the  Denver 
area,  is  something  out  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland.”  It  was  reproduced  June  15 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

After  trying  to  get  a  copy  of  the  150- 
page  U.S.  Government  Telephone  Dir¬ 
ectory  for  the  R(Kky  Mountain  Region 
and  being  told  they  were  not  available 
under  a  GSA  order  “Telex  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Public  Utilities.  FPMR.  sub¬ 
chapter  F.  subpart  101-35.5”  he  wrote 
directly  to  the  GSA  Administrator  in 
Washington. 

A  response  from  a  GSA  Commissioner 
advised  him  he  could  "review”  a  copy  of 
the  telephone  directory  “as  of  today” 
(the  implication  is  that  it  was  probably  not 
available  yesterday)  or  that  if  he  wanted  a 
copy  by  mail  he  could  call  the  regional 
commissioner  at  234-4337. 

At  that  point.  Archibald's  quest  was 
publicized  in  the  local  newspapers  and  he 
received  a  telephone  call  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  the  Regional  GSA  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

In  another  letter  to  the  GSA  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  W'ashington,  Archibald  re¬ 
ported:  “Mr.  Sabin  offered  me  a  personal 
copy  of  the  publication  and  said  I  should 
have  called  him  first  before  publicizing 
your  agency's  secrecy  problems.  1 
explained  I  couldn't  call  him  since  1 
couldn't  get  a  secret  telephone  book  with 
his  number  in  it,  and  I  rejected  his  kind 
offer.” 


This  brought  another  response  from  the 
Commissioner  objecting  to  the  reference 
that  the  book  is  a  “secret”  document  and 
stating  the  regulation  is  still  in  force  but 
“cannot  be  construed  as  restricting  pub¬ 
lic  access  to  government  telephone  direc¬ 
tories,”  they  are  printed  in  limited  quan¬ 
tities  for  federal  agencies  to  conserve 
funds  because  GSA  cannot  forecast  the 
demand  by  the  public. 

“However,”  the  Commissioner  wrote, 
“if  a  person  requests  a  copy  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  directory  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act,  we  would  be  happy  to  pro¬ 
vide  it”  at  no  charge  if  copies  are  avail¬ 
able.  Otherwise,  Archibald  was  told  elec¬ 
trostatic  copies  could  be  provided  at  10 
cents  per  page. 

Congress,  the  GSA  and  every  other  of¬ 
ficial  in  Washington  ought  to  take  a  close 
look  at  the  regulation  that  forces  a  citizen 
to  invoke  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  a  telephone  directory. 
Begging  the  Commissioner's  pardon,  we 
agree  with  Archibald  that  it  adds  up  to 
“secrecy.”  ^ 

Affiliated  to  buy 
Cincinnati  stations 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  said 
it  agreed  in  principle  to  sell  its  Cincinnati 
radio  stations,  WSAl-AM  and  WSAI- 
FM,  to  Affiliated  Publications  Inc.,  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Boston  Globe,  for  $6.3  million 
in  cash. 

The  company  said  it  would  use  $6  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  purchase  price  to  retire  a  prom¬ 
issory  note  held  by  former  owners  of  the 
Cineinnati  Enquirer,  which  it  acquired  in 
September. 

The  sale  of  the  radio  stations  was  re¬ 
quired  under  a  Federal  Communications 
Commission  ruling  blocking  common 
ownership  of  a  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
casting  stations  in  the  same  market. 

Combined  Communications  had 
previously  announced  the  sale  of  the  two 
stations  for  $6.5  million  to  Broad  Street 
Communications  Corp.,  a  privately  held. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  concern,  but  the 
company  said  Broad  Street  was  unable 
to  complete  the  transaction  within  the 
time  limit  set  by  the  agreement. 


KISSES  IS  THE  ANSWER  !  ! 

Vivian  Greene's  daily  and  Sunday  strip  appearing  in  paper's  world-wide. 

Call  Collect  (305)  558  1812 


Vivian  Greene  15240  N.W.  60th  Ave.  Miami  Lakes,  Florida  33014 
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How  bullish  is  your 

rate  card? 


If  you  sell  advertising  space  or  time,  you  know 
your  rate  card  isn’t  just  a  list  of  prices. 

It’s  your  statement  of  confidence.  ^  , 

When  your  rate  card  is  bullish,  it’s 
because  you  know  advertisers  recognize 
your  medium’s  full  value.  ^  # 

Your  own  advertising 
campaign  in  trade  and  reference  ad 
publications  is  the  basic  way  to 
build  advertiser  recognition^^^^^^|^^^^^H| 
And  acceptance. 

Your  advertising 
reinforces  your  sales  story. 

Creates  a  positive  selling 
climate.  Shows  advertisers 
what  they’re  paying  for.^^^H|^K 
And  why  it’s 
worth  the  price. 

Your  advertisin^^H^^S^^ 
is  an  investment  that 
pays  you  sales  dividends 

over  and  over  again.  - 

Because  it  supports  j  ^ 

your  rate  card.  Lr 


This  message  is  one  in  the  series,  THE  CASE  FOR  ADVERTISING  IN  ADVERTISING  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sponsored  by:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  MAC,  MADISON  AVENUE,  MEDIA  DECISIONS,  NEW  ENGLAND 
ADVERTISING  WEEK,  SAM,  SOUTHERN  ADVERTISING/MARKETS,  SOUTHWEST  ADVERTISING  AND 
MARKETING,  STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE  PUBLICATIONS,  ANNY. 


Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
are  pleased  to  announce: 


Effective  July  1,1976, 

Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
have  been  appointed 
national  advertising 
representatives  for 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 

A  new  sales  office  will  be 
added  in  Dallas,  Texas 

HOWARD  C.  STORY,  JR.  ROBERT  H.  LAMBERT 

Chairman  of  the  Board  President 


Story  &  Kelly- Smith,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia 

Boston  Dallas  San  Francisco  Atlanta 
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